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LITERATURE. 


Demeter, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. (Macmillan.) 


On the eleventh day of the current month 
England could point to two great veteran 
poets, each of whom was on the eve of giving 
a new group of poems to the world; on the 
thirteenth both volumes were in the hands of 
their readers, and one of the poets lay dead 
in the land which shared his love with Eng- 
land. The other, happily, is still with us, 
and it is with his pages that this review has 
to do. 

Comparison seems natural when coincidence 
gives the cue. Let it then be said, before 
leaving Asolando, that there is a strong point 
of resemblance between the two volumes, 
inasmuch as each is to a great extent an 
epitome of its author, giving many of his 
various moods and metrical forms in less than 
two hundred pages. We have here Browning 
purely lyrical, or playful or argumentative, as 
seer and as moralist, the poet of ‘‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” of the ‘‘ Purleyings,”’ and of many a 
love idyll. The Laureate’s volume is equally 
representative of his whole body of work, 
whether of the tributary kind, in which he is 
unsurpassed for steering a middle course 
between the Scylla of tameness and the 
Charybdis of fulsomeness; or of the inborn 
English pathetic type with which he has 
mate us familiar in ‘‘ The Northern Farmer”; 
or of the Virgilian polished order, where every 
word seems to be cemented in its patterned 
place in the rich mosaic, as in ‘‘ Tithonus”’ ; 
or of the class of song pure avd simple which 
makes its own music as it ripples and bubbles 
along; or of many other patterns in which 
he has excelled. Both poets, again, make us 
wish that Shelley and Keats had lived to old 
age; for they prove tbat, though they might 
have become as Wordsworth in his later 
years, there is an alternative—they might 
have ripened to be even as these, mellower, 
greater teachers of greater lessons, and yet 
nowise dull or spent. 

From Lord Tennyson’s latest volume 
the choice of poems which surpass their 
fellows may be made without much diffi- 
culty. Most readers, I believe, would 
select ‘‘ Demeter,” the title poem; ‘‘Owd 
Roii ” (Northern farmer dialect for ‘Old 
Rover”); ‘“*The Ring”; ‘‘ The Progress 
of Spring,” with its introductory lines; 
“‘ Far-far-away’’?; “The Throstle”; and 
“‘ Crossing the Bar.”’ It would not be rash 
to say that all would choose the last of these 
as the ‘‘ bright particular star”? of the whole 
series. ‘‘Happy” and “Forlorn” would 
win the suffrages of those who are able 
to find pleasure in poetic treatment or 
thythmical adaptation of sound to sense apart 











altogether from subject-matter. Both poems 
are exquisitely painful, as ‘“‘ Rizpah”’ is pain- 
ful, but neither of them attains the height of 
grandeur reached by that masterpiece. Of 
the others which have not been specially 
mentioned, some, it must be confessed, though 
very short, might have been omitted without 
loss except of space, as being scarcely worthy 
of his Muse. 

‘¢ Demeter” is flawless, of its kind. It is Lord 
Tennyson writing blank verse on a classical 
theme—no more need be said of its quality. 
It is a monologue spoken by Demeter to 
Persephone. The mother tells the daughter, 
returned from Hades for a while to Eona, 
how, when the latter first disappeared from 
earth, she went in search of her 
** Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried, 

. ‘one is my loved one? Wherefore do ye 

wail?’ 

And out from all the night an answer shrill'd, 

et know not, and we know not why we 

W 4 ” 


She 
*¢ climb’d on all the cliffs of all the seas, 

And ask’d the waves that moan about the world 

‘Where? do ye make your mourning for my 

child ?’ 

And round from all the world the voices came 

‘We know not, and we koow not why we 

moan.’ ”’ 
Ex pede Herculem. 

‘‘Owd Roa” is the story of a dog’s devotion 
to man. Rover saves a child from death by 
fire, and the speaker in the poem describes the 
scene, of ten years back, to the child who was 
rescued. Roi, says he, 

** Sarved me sa well when ’e lived, that, Dick, 
when ’e cooms to be dead, 

I thinks as I'd like fur to hev soom soort of a 

sarvice read. 

‘ Fadithful an’ True’—them words be i’ Scripture 

—an’ Faiithful an’ True 
Ull be fun’ upo’ four short legs ten times fur one 
upo’ two.” 
Deaf, blind, and crippled, Rover remains the 
honoured inmate of his master’s home; his 
devotion inspiring this latest of the many 
poetic tributes with which man has honoured 
his faithful friend—nay, his own creature, 
fashioned from a good stock to suit his mani- 
fold wants. 

‘The Ring,” which is the longest piece in 
this collection, consists of a dialogue between 
a father and his daughter on her wedding- 
morn, in which the history of a certain ring 
is given in blank verse. Two women — cousins 
to each other—had loved him. He had loved 
one of them; and the ring which was 
“ weird,”’ being guarded by “the souls of two 
repentant lovers,” was sent by him from 
Venice, where he bought it, to the one, but 
came into the hands of the other—but not for 
long, as she had to surrender it to her cousin 
for whom it was intended. A year of married 
happiness followed ; and then the daughter, to 
whom the tale is told, was born; and the 
mother died, haviog won the promise that her 
child should have the ring given to her when 
she should come of age or on her wedding- 
day. The baffled rival now schemes by all 
plausible means to secure the heart of the 
survivor, and wins her place as stepmother 
to the child. But this is not enough—the 
ring she must have; and by the theft of the 
key which guards it, she at length secures the 
prize, only to fall dead by the side of the 
chest from which she has taken it, for 
the repentant lovers and the dead mother 





guarded it to the last, until it cime to 
her, the daughter for whom it was destined. 
The poem is in metre and general style of 
narrative akin to ‘“‘ Dora” and ‘‘The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter,” but with an added element 
of mystery and the supernatural. It exhibits 
to the full Lord Tennyson’s wonderful power 
of sayivg just enough in this class of poetry 
to make his story clear, and never a word too 
much to make it tedious. It needs not to be 
said that a bare outline of its plot gives the 
reader none of the charm of the original. 

The chaplet of nine poetic pearls, which, 
under the title ‘‘ The Progress of Spring,’’ the 
poet sen’s to his friend, Mary Boyle, was 
strung together, as he tells her, more than 
half a century ago, avd put aside and for- 
gotten till lately. With them he sends her 
an invitation t» his country home which 
invitation, like the lines to F. D. Maurice, 
seems, in many parts, to be the work of 
Horace brought back to life and at his best, 
with an added touch by Cowper here and 
there. He asks her 
** What use to brood? this life of mingled pains 

And joys to me, 
Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The mystery. 
Let golden youth bewail the friend, the wife 
For ever gone. 
He dreams of that long walk thro’ desert life 
Without the one. 
The silver year should cease to mourn and sigh— 
Not long to wait— 
So close are we, dear Mary, you and I 
To that dim gate.’’ 
Rich, felicitous, exuberant—these are the 
epithets which can be applied most appro- 
priately to the poem which follows these 
opening lines. Our Virgil has given us an 
English spring, such as we know it, but 
cannot ourselves describs it; he has not trans- 
planted an Italian spring to a more northerly 
land as so many would-be classicists have done. 
The poem shows evidence in every line of 
minute and accurate observation of nature, and 
in its later stanzas the seer masters the poet 
pure and simple, and ‘ finds tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks’—the inner 
lesson under the outer beauty. 
** How surely glidest thou from March to May, 
And changost, breathing it, the sullen wind, 
Thy scope of operation, day by day, 
Larger and fuller, like the human mind! 
Thy warmths from bud to bud 
Accomplish that blind model in the seed, 

Aud men have hopes, which race the restless 

blood, 

That after many changes may succeed 

Life, which is Life indeed.”’ 

The poems entitled ‘‘ Forlorn” and 
‘‘Happy”’ are specimens, as regards their 
subject-matter, of a class which, till ‘‘ Rizpah ” 
was given to the world, we were not accus- 
tomed to look for from Lord Tennyson. They 
are gruesome in character. ‘‘ Forlorn” is 
weirdly terrible—terrible because of the cir- 
cumstances revealed, weird because Conscience 
seems to be speaking in personified shape to 
the unhappy about-to-be mother. It brings 
to mind somehow the scene in Goethe’s 
‘* Faust,” where the Evil Spirit addresses 
Gretchen in the cathedral, with added horror, 
inasmuch as it is night, and Catherine is 
alone: 

** Catherine, Catherine, in the night 
What is this you’re dreaming? 
There is laughter down in Hell 
At your simpie scheming. .. . 
In the night, in the night, 
When the ghosts are fleeting.’ 
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The second title of ‘‘Happy” is ‘The 
Leper’s Bride.” This will explain the epithet 


we have applied to it. It tells how a brave 
Crusader come home from the East a leper, and, 
quasi-buried with the ritual for the seques- 
tration of the leprous, still possesses the heart 
of his bride. ‘I loved you first when young 
and fair, but now I love you most,” she says, 
and adds: 
* This wall of solid flesh that comes between your 
soul snd mine, 
Will vanish and give place to the beauty that 
endures— 
The beauty that endures on the spiritual height, 
Where we shall stand tranefigured, like Christ 
on Hermon hill, 
And moving each to music, soul in soul and 
light in light, 
Shall flash thro’ one another in a moment as 
we will.” 

‘¢ Romney’s Remorse ’’ describes the painter 
Romney lying in old age on his death-bed, 
nursed by his wife, whom he left when he 
was quite young, in the North, and scarcely 
saw again, because he had been told that 
‘‘ marriage spoilt an artist.” He realises at 
length how 

‘* when the shout 
Of His descending peals from Heaven, and 
throbs 
Thro’ earth and all her graves, if He should ask 
* Why left you wife and children? for my sake, 
According to my word?’ and I replied 
‘Nay, Lord, for Art,’ why, that would sound co 


mean 

That all the dead, who wait the doom of Hell 

For bolder sins than mine... . 

Would turn and glare at me, and point and jeer, 

And gibber at the worm, who, living, made 

The wife of wives a widow-bride, and lost 

Salvation for a sketch.” 

Finis coronat opus. ‘‘Crossing the Bar,” 
which closes the present volume, is a little 
lyric that is certain to live in all future 
anthologies of English poetry. Solemn without 
sadness, this latest poem of our living master 
chimes in strangely harmonious with the last 
poem of his newly-dead poetic brother. The 
Epilogue to Asolando closes a life as well 
as a book. ‘Crossing the Bar” speaks of ‘‘ a 
clear ca'l,” as all hope, not yet. No one 
will complain if it is quoted here in full : 

‘* Sunset and evening-star, 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
‘Too full for sound and foam, 


— that which drew from out the boundless 
eep 


Turns again home. 
** Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark ! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.’’ 


Hersert B. Garnop. 





Martin Luther and the Reformation in Ger- 
many. By the late Charles Beard. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


In Germany, at any time during the last 
century, it has been usual to preface a new 
life of Martin Luther with some such remark 
as that with which Weydmann introduces his 
popular sketch of the Reformer: 


Von jemanden, der es zu unsrer Zeit unter- 








nimmt ein Werk iiber Luther zu schreiben, 
erwartet man billig ein Wort zur Rechtfertigung 
eines solchen Unternehmens.”’ 


In England, though there is no lack of 
books on the subject, it cannot be said that 
we have such a plethora of Luther lives and 
Reformation researches that a new treatise on 
these themes needs justification. Certainly 
Dr. Beard’s posthumous work could never be 
held to require such an apology, for the simple 
reason that it strikes out for itself a new 
path. Hitherto, Luther has been presented 
to Englishmen with a monotony that has 
become wearisome as the great leader of the 
Protestant Reformation, the infallible pope of 
Evangelicalism, the translator of the Bible 
into German, the hero and authority of popular 
Religionism. But, during the last half century 
or more, this view of Luther and his work 
has become largely modified. He has shared 
the fate of a broader and fuller investigation 
into all the causes, general as well as personal, 
which contributed to that many-sided move- 
ment. Just as its purely religious significance 
has become weakened by insistence on its 
political and cultural aspects, so the personal 
ascendancy of Luther has suffered diminution 
by being placed in duly graduated juxtaposi- 
tion to the other contributory agencies with 
which it was historically connected. How 
far the decline in the purely Protestant con- 
ception of the Lutheran Reformation syn- 
chronises with a decline in this country of the 
Evangelical Protestantism of which he is the 
accepted patron, we need not here enquire. 
It is enough for my present purpose that the 
popular view of Luther and his work has 
become and is becoming modified, and that of 
such modification this work of Dr. Beard’s 
must be taken as a proof both as to the pro- 
cess and its direction. 

With regard to the author, all who are 
conversant with Dr. Beard’s writings will be 
aware that his studies had for many years 
been directed—whether consciously or not [ 
cannot say—to some such opus magnum as 
this history of the Reformation. Besides 
various detached studies and essays, his Port 
Royal, published in 1860—an esteemed work 
of varied and powerful interest not superseded 
even by Sainte Beuve’s elaborate treatise— 
and his Hibbert Lectures (1883), might both 
be regarded as such preliminary studies. The 
former displayed the combination of sym- 
pathetic insight and interpretative skill with 
which Dr. Beard was able to trace religious 
movements, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities; the latter revealed a large and 
varied research into the surrounding princi- 
ples and motives of the Reformation leaders 
in the sixteenth century, as well as a keen 
penetrative estimate of its lessons for our own 
time. Substantially Dr. Beard’s point of 
view in the Hibbert Lectures is that here 
reproduced in his history of Martin Luther. 
It is less the man than the movement, gigantic 
and many-sided, on which he endeavours to 
concentrate his readers’ attention. Indeed, it is 
no small excellence of Dr. Beard’s work that he 
proves more fully than any English historian 
of the reformer how largely he was impelled 
and influenced by his surroundings, how much 
Luther was the creature of the complex and 
various forces summed up in the term Refor- 
mation, of which we are assured in our 
popular text books and Luther biographies 





— 
—————<« 


that he was the sole initiatory and creative 


force. Unfortunately we have only part of 
the work originally planned by Dr. Beard; 
and still more unfortunately the portion which 
would have especially brought out the author’s 
rare capacity for interpreting and impartially 
weighing the various outcomes of the Refor- 
mation as to politics, literature, philosophy, 
and religion, remained unwritten at the time 
of his death. The volume actually finished 
sufficiently proves the serious loss English 
literature has sustained by his premature and 
lamented decease. 

Probably, the first characteristic which wi'l 
strike the reader of this volume will be the 
author’s calm judicial impartiality. With an 
entire sympathy with everything that was 
noblest and best in the Lutheran insurrec- 
tion against ecclesiasticism and mediaeval 
Romanism, and with an especial appreciation 
of the need of the protesting movement as a 
vindication of human freedom, Dr. Beard is 
fully alive to the fact that, not only was the 
treasure imparted ‘‘in earthen vessels,” but 
that the earthiness was in some instances of 
an ignoble and sordid character. The coarse, 
often profligate, Bohemianism of Ulrich von 
Hutten ; the dilletante snsouciance, sometimes 
verging on insincerity, of Erasmus; the 
headlong vehemence and narrow-mindedness 
of Luther himself, were elements in the 
primary stages of the Reformation movement 
on which its best friends cannot now reflect 
with pleasure. For that matter, the instru- 
ments by which the German, just as those by 
which our own English, Reformation was 
brought about will not bear too close a 
scrutiny. Perhaps it is not wise, certainly it 
is not philosophical, for the man who possesses 
pure and oft-tested gold to reflect on the dress 
or tools, or the uncouth speech and manners, 
of the miners who first extracted the ore from 
its earthy matrix. Many of the advances in 
human thought and freedom, the value of 
which no sane man would deny, have been 
achieved by an instrumentality which a sub- 
sequent retrospect from a higher standpoint 
and over a wider outlook would find it hard to 
sanction, 

Another striking feature of a similar kind 
is Dr. Beard’s perpetual discrimination between 
creeds and systems and their varied, oftentimes 
unexpected and incidental, outcomes both as 
regards thought and personal character. He 
appreciates at its full merit of detestation the 
demoralising effect of such abuses of the 
papacy as the sale of indulgences, and he has 
a keen insight into the process by which such 
extravagant claims were no more than logical 
inferences from the usurped ecclesiasticism of 
mediaeval Romanism; but he is careful to 
notice that there were Romanists who were 
quite as hostile as Luther himself to such a 
traffic. On the other hand, he points out 
more than once that Luther’s chief dogma, his 
*¢ Article of a standing or falling Church,” is 
capable of immoral inferences against which 
it was very imperfectly defended by its author 
(ef. pp. 287, 388). Both Dr. Beard’s catho- 
licity aud his judicial equipoise in estimating 
churches and creeds are so strikingly exem- 
plified in one particular passage that I must 
be permitted to quote it, In an English 
history of Martin Luther it seems to me quite 
phenomenal : 


| ‘‘ Three centuries and a half have passed away 
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since Protestantism at the Diet of Augsburg 
asserted its right to separate ecclesiastical 
organisation, and the Catholic Church still 
exists, almost unimpaired in power and 
splendour, if no longer able to put forth the 
old claim to universality. The impartial his- 
torian must admit that, however deep and 
inveterate were the practical corruptions which 
in part justified Luther's revolt, she had within 
her a power of self-reformation, which, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, bore good 
fruit. Though her of holiness be not the 
Protestant, it is one which exercises a powerful 
attraction over some forms of character, and 
has a marvellous plastic force ; in all ages, even 
those of her moral degradation, she has been a 
prolific mother of saints. Many minds, weary 
of questioning the grounds of faith, gladly take 
refuge in the arms of autho ity. . . « Perhaps 
no church has completely ised the idea of 
authority, none has wholly abstained from 
interference with individual liberty; ‘but the 
authoritative church and the voluntary as- 
sembly of free men will always continue to 
exist side by side, each uttering an eternal pro- 
test against the other, yet both necessary to 
supply the various religious wants of mankind. 
And each, perhaps, answers its end more per- 
fectly because it lives in the presence of the 
other ” (pp. 404-5). 

Among the several distinctive features of 
Dr. Beard’s history there are at least two 
which deserve to be singled out for notice as 
correctives of the prepossessions of English 
popular Protestantism. 

(1) Hedirects especial attention tothe general 
state of preparatory excitation in Germany 
which conduced to and helps to explain the 
success of Luther’s mission. By this I do 
not mean the ‘‘vixere fortes ante Agamem- 
nona” side of Reformation research which 
has of late years received so much attention, 
and of which Ullmann’s Reformers before the 
Reformation is a conspicuous example. These 
are merely histories of individuals who, prior 
to Luther, chanced to adopt a mode of thought 
more or less in harmony with that of the 
Reformer. What Dr. Beard calls attention 
to, with a fullness and elaboration wholly new 
to English works on the subject, is the 
popular commotion, the Reformation enthu- 
siasm, which, kindled and sustained by various 
causes, animated Germans of all classes. He 
shows us that this general movement, common 
to Germany aud surrounding countries, had 
developed into an accentuated pha<e of anti- 
clericalism in the neighbourhood of Mansfield, 
where Luther was brought up. These con- 
ditions do not detract from the originality acd 
the intellectual vigour and independence of 
Luther. They merely enforce the fact, which 
Luther-worshippers are apt to ignore, that he 
came into existence at a time and under cir- 
cumstances when a Reformation was already 
inevitable. 

(2) Another noteworthy phase of his theme 
Dr. Beard touches incidentally in more than 
one place in his book, though the full dis- 
cussion of it would have only properly come 


in when he summed up philosophically and. 


impartially, as he was certain to do, the 
results of the Reformation for the culture and 
religion of our own time. It would have 
occupied a few chapters of surpassing interest 
and importance towards the close of the 
second volume, which was unhappily destined 
never to be written. But we are not left 


wholly in the dark as to Dr, Beard’s opinion 
of the significance of the Reformation move- 





ment for our own time. With a bold and 
free hand, but with graphic and masterly 
touches, he dealt with the question in the 
tenth and eleventh of his Hibbert Lectures. 
The position taken up in the Hibbert 
Lectures is substantially that asserted in this 
volume. There he propounded the opinion 
(p. 73): “ The Reformation that has been is 
Luther’s movement, perhaps the Reformation 
that is to be will trace itself back to Erasmus,” 
which he has repeated and elaborated more 
than once in the course of his present work 
(p. 94—comp. p. 332). However that prog- 
nosis may be modified in details, it is certainly 
correct in its main features. The prescience 
of Erasmus, who foresaw ‘that the theo- 
logical element in Luther’s movement would 
overbear every other,” and so induce in time 
a reaction, has been justified by the event. 
The prime dogma of Luther has received, or is 
in process of receiving, s0 many modifications 
that no church, whether “ standing or falling,” 
could now be named in which it is received 
in the precise sense in which it was promul- 
gated by Luther. The dogmatic constituents 
of the Reformation are, in other words, giving 
place to its cultural elements. Opinions may 
differ as to the extent of that process, or how 
far culture, scholarship, and aesthetic refine- 
ment contain all the requisites of a religion 
of the future; about the direction of the 
process there can be no question. 

My space is exhausted, and I am unable to 
adduce various luminous generalisations and 
philosophical remarks which in an absorbing 
perusal of Dr. Beard’s book I had selected for 
quotation. I must content myself with a 
cordial recommendation of the work to all 
English readers interested in its important 
subject. In loftiness of conception, in chaste 
dignity of style, in calm impartiality of judg- 
ment, in keen philosophical penetration, and 
in luminous spiritual insight, the book has 
no equal on its special subject in English 
literature. Its perusal must needs reawaken 
the widely diffused regret occasioned by the 
author’s death, that a thinker and writer of 
such eminence was called away ere his work 
was finished. But, incomplete as Dr. Beard’s 
Martin Luther may be in historical narrative, 
its admirable tone, spirit, and method, as that 
which should characterise every truthful esti- 
mate of a period of religious controversy, is 
not incomplete ; that is set forth in distinct 
and perennial characters, and forms by itself a 
precious legacy to English historians. 

Joun Owen. 








THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave 
Trade. “Edited by Richard F. Clarke, 8.J. 


(Longmans. ) 


Two Kings of Uganda; or, Life by the Shores 
of Victoria Nyanza. By Robert P. Ashe. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Norntne could have appeared more oppor- 
tunely than the Rev. Mr. Clarke’s book, deal- 
ing as it does with the whole question of 
the African slave trade at the very time when 
the International Anti-Slavery Congress is 
holding its sittings in the Belgian capital. 
The title of the book gives a sufficiently 
accurate idea of its contents—~a biography of 





the Church dignitary whose name has been 
for so many years prominently associated 
with this question, and a full discussion of 
the question itself in its various social, reli- 
gious, and political aspects. It might per- 
haps be regretted that so much space—about 
two-thirds of the whole volume—is devoted 
to what may be called the personal element, 
but for the fact that even in the biographical 
section many side-lights are incidentally 
thrown upon the main subject of the work. 
But what just now lies uppermost in the 
minds of most people is not so much the 
individual action of distinguished philan- 
thropists as the present state of slavery itself 
in the Dark Continent, and more especially 
the prospects of its ultimate suppression. 
Hence the majority of readers will doubtless 
turn at once to the second part, where these 
matters are seriously dealt with. 

In all that concerns the attitude of the 
various Christian Churches towards slavery, 
Mr. Clarke writes in a fairly impartial spirit. 
Thus he frankly recognises the noble part 
played by Protestant England, which “has 
for a century and more taken her place in the 
forefront of the anti-slavery crusade” ; which 
“has long since abolished slavery in all 
countries under her own sway’; and whose 
‘* cruisers keep guard along the African coast 
to prevent, if possible—or at least to check— 
the export of slaves from thence.”” On the 
other hand, Catholic Portugal, or at least the 
Portuguese traders, are stigmatised jointly 
with the Mohammedans for carrying on the 
slave-trade ‘‘ with the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the natives themselves.’’ This testi- 
mony, coming from a Roman Catholic 
authority, is all the more valuable at the 
present juncture, when the Portuguese 
Government is supporting its shadowy claims 
to large sections of the Continent by reference 
to its benevolent influence on the natives in 
past and present times. Alluding to the 
action of Portugal in blocking the Limpopo 
and Zambesi highways to the interior, Captain 
D. Stesio, another independent Roman Catho- 
lic observer, points out in the last issue of 
the Italian Geographical Bollettino that the 
Limpopo 
‘* flows mainly through regions under the influ- 
ence or protectorate of England, As it traverses 
Portuguese territory only for a short distance 
about its estuary, I hope and believe that Por- 
tugal will not be permitted to treat the Limpopo 
as she is now attempting to treat the Zambesi. 
The subject is fartoo important not to be speedily 
a up for discussion in the British Parlia- 
ment,” 


But in the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Mohamme- 
danism and Slavery,” Mr. Clarke displays a 
bias more in harmony with Jansenist polemics 
than with the tolerant spirit of modern times. 
Certainly there is not a word to be said for the 
Arab fiends engaged in slave-hunting through- 
out a large part of the Continent. But it 
seems about as reasonable to associate their 
deeds with their creeds as it would be to hold 
the Catholic religion responsible for the 
equally nefarious Portuguese slave-traders. It 
is admitted that ‘‘ Christianity apart, Mos- 
lemism has hitherto exercised a certain bene- 
ficial influence over the negroes.” Yet 
surprise is expressed “that any Christian 
conversant with the historical attitude of 
Mohammedanism to Christianity can regard it 
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with any feelings except those of hatred and 
abhorrence.” And elsewhere : 


‘‘ Christianity regards those outside the fold 
as friends to be won... . Mohammedanism 
regards all those who do not profess the 
religion of the Prophet as enemies to be hated 
and to be forced into submission if they will not 
willingly submit.” 

That any Catholic writer ‘‘ conversant with 
the historical attitude” of his Church to all 
other forms of religion could venture to pen 
this sentence is passing strange. Surely Mr. 
Clarke does not expect us to believe that no 
force, to put it mildly, was used, say, by the 
Teutonic knights towards the Lithuanian 
pagans of the Baltic provinces. And the 
expression, ‘‘ friends to be won,” reads like a 
grim joke when the terrible memories are 
recalled cf the expulsion of the Moors, the 
“Acta” of the Spanish Inquisition at home 
and abroad, the ruthless extermination of 
Albigenses, Waldenses, and Huguenots, the 
frightful atrocities of the Hussite wars, the 
doings of Alva in the Low Countries, and so 
forth. The whole of this chapter is most in- 
judicious; and if circulated among Cardival 
Lavigerie’s Mohammedan spiritual subjects in 
Algeria and Tunis is calculated rather to rivet 
than to loosen the chains of their domestic 
slaves. 

But we are reminded that Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie’s crusade is not aimed, or not directly 
aimed, at domestic slavery at all. He ‘has 
expressly disclaimed any intention of interfer- 
ing with domestic slavery where it is one of 
the recognised customs of the country.” And, 
again—‘‘ The crusade of Cardinal Lavigerie is 
directed primarily against the slave trade; if 
only this could be effectually put down, 
domestic slavery would, of necessity, gradually 
disappear.” In this the Cardinal is probably 
right, and his policy so far seems to be sound. 
Can the same be said of the plan, as a whole, 
by which he proposes to suppress the slave 
trade? We have not yet had any authentic 
reports of the proceedings in the Brussels 
Congress. But, it may be asked, what will 
the diplomatists there assembled think of the 
scheme of-combined armed force advocated by 
the Cardinal? The traffic, he says, “can 
be stopped only by force”; and he accordingly 
proposes to introduce into Africa a body of 
armed men, and open a line of anti-slavery 
stations on all the great lakes as well as on 
the Congo. This plan, however, does not 
mect with the spproval of Mr. Clarke, who 
rightly observes that the climate would 
speedily thin the ranks of the ‘ five hundred 
resolute men” to whom the Cardinal would 
confide the liberation of Negroland. He him- 
self, among other measures, speaks favour- 
ably of a colonisation scheme, which would 
practically resolve itself into an indefinite 
expansion of the Liberian Republic. By a 
curious coincidence, Colonel Ruffin, of Rich- 
mond, perhaps the best informed man in 
America on the ‘‘ Negro Question” in the 
Southern States, is now also advocating a simi- 
lar plan, though with a different object. Mr. 
Clarke has in view the freedom of the negro 
in his native land. Colonel Ruffin aims at 
the elimination of the negro element in the 
Southern States. If carried out systematically, 

. and on a sufficiently large scale, such a scheme 
might certainly effect the latter, but never the 


It must be obvious that the traffic cannot 
be suppressed by any single measure, and that 
the concerted action of all the leading powers 
is essential to the success of whatever plan 
of operations may be proposed. Such opera- 
tions might comprise the reduction of Por- 
tugal’s ‘‘ sphere of influence” to a minimum, 
and the extension of that of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy by amicable arrange- 
ment to all the rest of the still unappropriated 
parts of the Continent. Then let all the na- 
tural highways leading to Negroland—Nile, 
Niger, Congo, Senegal, Limpopo—be thrown 
open to the free trade of the world. Let the 
traffic in slaves be everywhere declared illegal, 
and all slave-hunters be treated as felons. 
Let the country be gradually occupied, as the 
Congo Free State now is, by small but strong 
trading stations, and the natives taught by 
experience that legitimate trade is more 
profitable than trade in human flesh. Let all 
seaports be held by the European powers, and 
the eastern seaboard blockaded as heretofore. 
Let the Congo railway and a few other 
similar projects be pushed forward vigorously. 
Then the Arabs will soon find their occupa- 
tion gone, and the slave-trade will collapse of 
itself without any direct intervention of armed 
force. 


In Two Kings of Uganda the Rev. Mr. 
Ashe gives his experience of a six years’ 
residence in Uganda under Mtesa and his 
ferocious successor, Mwanga. The cruel per- 
secution of the Christians, and their extra- 
ordinary fortitude in calmly facing death 
by fire and torture, are vividly described. 
There is also a very clear account of the 
administration and social condition of 
Uganda, which is a great feudal state with 
its lord paramount, its territorial gentry, its 
free peasantry, and slaves employed in domes- 
tic service and ‘‘ astricti glebae.’’ Since Mr. 
Ashe’s return events have marched at a rapid 
rate in this distracted region. Mwanga’s 
expulsion has been followed by that of his 
brother, Kiwewa, put aside by the Arabs 
because of his refusal to accept the Koran. 
These Arabs have also massacred most of the 
Christian chiefs, expelled all the English and 
French missionaries, and called to the throne 
a third son of Mtesa, who has declared for 
Islam, and is a mere puppet in their hands. 
Thus have been fulfilled to the letter the 
prophetic words of the author of the first 
work under review : 


‘* Unless prompt measures are taken and suc- 
cour speedily sent to the handful of isolated 
Europeans in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Lakes, the Mohammedan power, which has the 
resources of the country at its command, will 
carry all before it; missioners and traders will 
be massacred or forced to leave the country ; 
and the commencement of civilisation and 
Christianity in Central Africa will be com- 
pletely swept away.” 
A. H. Keane. 
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Another such Victory. By Annette Lyster. 
In 8 vols. (Blackweod.) 


Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship. By F. C. 
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For One and the World. By M. Betham- 


Edwards. In2vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
The Art of Love. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
In 3 vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 
Mike Fletcher. By George Moore. (Ward & 

Downey.) 
Innocencia. By SylvioDinarte. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


The White Ladye of Rosemount. By J. Coleman. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Mill o’ Forres. 
Arrowsmith.) 


Ruby. By Amye Reade. 
operative Publishing Co.) 


Hard Hit. (Hatchards. ) 


Mr. Fraser Rar’s new story is not nearly so 
piquant as Miss Bayle’s Romance, but it is a 
much better novel. Itis, what it professes to 
be, ‘“‘a family history”—the history of the 
family which resides, as a rule, at Maygrove, 
“the house in which many generations of 
Dorians had first seen the light, had soberly 
enjoyed the pleasures of life, and from which 
they had been carried to the churchyard, a 
mile distant, there to mingle with the dust of 
their ancestors.” As becomes a family history, 
Maygrove is notable chiefly for want of plot- 
interest of the absorbing kind. Elfric Dorian, 
who is quite an ordinary English gentleman, 
drifts from place to place, and from influence 
to influence; in particular, he drifts into an 
unfortunate marriage. In reality Maygrove is 
a series of pictures of the England, the 
Australia, and the North America of to-day 
and yesterday; and, regarded as such, it is 
eminently successful. Several characters—in 
particular the family solicitor of the Dorians, 
that adventurous colonist Uncle Bob, and the 
dissipated Sydney—are admirably drawn. The 
weakest thing in the book is the happy de- 
spatch of Elfric Dorian’s unfaithful doll-wife, 
which enables him to marry the girl who 
should have been his wife in the first volume. 
But this weakne«s is ove of plot-construction, 
in which Mr. Fraser Rae is not, and does not 
profess to be, strong. Maygrove is, on the face 
of it, the work of a scholar ond a man of the 
world, who has read and travelled much, 
possesses a keen eye for character, and takes a 
mildly cynical view of life. Itis a book to 
be read, enjoyed, and commended, but not to 
be minutely criticised. 


By Jeanie Morison. (Bristol: 


(Authors’ Co- 


By Morrice Gray. 


Another such Victory is, considering its 
author’s deservedly high reputation, not a little 
of a disappointment. It is, indeed, written 
simply and naturally, if also with a good deal of 
feminine effusiveness; but far too much is made 
of the incident on which it turns—the quarrel 
between Mr. and Mrs. Vavasor. There seems 
no good reason why Harry Vavasor should be 
separated from his wife and tortured through 
three volumes because of a slight misunder- 
standing which a few words of explanation 
would have cleared away. Otherwise there is 
much to be said in praise of Another such 
Victory, which is in al respects a high-toned 
and wholesome story. Some cf the characters 
in it—particulerly the chivalrous young man 
who, «fter bis death, comes to be known as 
‘* Uncle Charlie ”’—have no fault beyond being 
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There is, of course, in Young Mr. Ainslie’s 
Courtship, as in all of Mr. Philips’s works, a 
great deal of cleverness and of neatly expressed 
eynicism—or what is so styled by folks who, 
because they do a little hunting and a good deal 
of diving out, claim for themselves the desig- 
nation of men of the world. Mr. Philips also 
treats his readers to such profound reflections 
as— 

** Most men, whether they will own as much or 
not, would be thankful to be relieved of the 
restraint which the presence of ladies in season 
and out of season continually imposes on them ; 
and this is especially the case after a hard day’s 
hunting.” . . . ‘‘The man who talks about the 
weather is a wise man, if there is anything in 
the weather to give occasion for more than the 
customary condensed summing up of ‘Fine 
day’ or ‘Nasty day,’ each of which means 
* No occasion to talk about the weather, because 
we're agreed uponit.’”... “‘A boring horse that 
does his best to take both your arms out at the 
shoulder may be a most estimable beast in other 
respects, but he is not exactly the horse one 
would choose for one’s own private riding.” 

There is a spice of something even unpleasanter 
than cynicism in the tragedy which closes 
this book. Young Mr. Ainslie, an all-round 
Cambridge man, a good fellow, and physically 
an Apollo, becomes engaged to Miss Florence 
Keane, the daughter of a banker, with her 
father’s consent. But, on the eve of their 
marriage, a shooting accident deprives him of 
his eyesight. Thereupon Miss Keane jilts 
him, and he commits suicide. The plot is 
not original; there are no comic incidents 
to relieve the tragedy ; and, although some of 
the portraits of the imperfectly educated and 
vulgar-minded people who seemingly consti- 
tute ‘‘ London Society”? are well executed, 
there is nothing specially notable about them. 
Altogether, this is a much poorer book than 
Mr. Philips’s previous works. It may be well 
to note that Mr. Fawcett never, as stated ia 
vol. ii., p. 146, ‘‘ became a Cabinet Minister.” 


It cannot be said by way of objection to 
For One and the World that it is deficient in 
originality. Very few novels open with a 
ball of the ‘‘high life below stairs’ order; 
and in even fewer is there a struggle for the 
soul—and still more the brain—of a sickly 
lad between a vulgar English housekeeper 
and a beautiful and soulful Russian female 
physician-companion. Miss Betham-Edwards, 
however, works out her rather fantastic idea 
in the shape of the conflict between Mrs. 
Harpfield and Nadine Norloff, and manages 
to introduce some half-dozen love-affairs 
and stories of Russian dynamitards, as 
well as servants’ balls. One can see almost 
from the beginning of the first volume what 
is in store for Nadine Norloff and Philip 
Summerhill; but, as preliminaries, the unfor- 
tunate and irresolute Winn has to be married 
to Mrs. Harpfield, and to be divorced from 
her, and the fascinating Fanny Farthing has 
to be married to an African gentleman. These 
things, however, are successfully accom- 
plished; and, as it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, all ends well. For One and the World, 
in spite of its idealism and nihilism, is yet 
a sufficiently rattling, and even in parts 
rollicking, story. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell was quite justified by 


the success of his anonymous Passages in the 
Life of Sir Lweian Elphin of Oastle Weary in 





making a second experiment in fiction. He 
has also done wisely in giving prominence a 
second time to characters and districts of 
Scotland with which he is familiar. When 
he writes his third novel he will, doubtless, 
refrain from such essentially juvenile affecta- 
tions as appear in the preface to his present 
work. It may be said at once that, in many 
respects, The Art of Love is an improvement 
upon its predecessor. The action is smoother 
and more rapid, and the characters are, on the 
whole, better drawn. The liaison between 
Kate Gilmour and Wilfrid Carlyle recalls only 
too readily in almost all its particulars that 
between Hetty Sorrel and Arthur Donni- 
thorne, although David Livingstone, who 
takes the plece of Adam Bede, is much more 
completely deceived, and is besides a much 
less striking creation than George Eliot’s stal- 
wart hero. Still more conventional, as a plot 
incident, is the substitution by Mrs. Living- 
stone of the illegitimate son of her seducer for 
his legal heir. There is, however, an abun- 
dance of originality in the Scotch scenes and 
characters which are introduced into the story. 
Then, the conversion of the Rev. Kenneth 
Livingstone into Sir Kenneth Carlyle—a fairly 
successful artist and a completely successful 
lover—although it may be accomplished with 
bewildering rapidity, is such a satisfactory 
event in itself, that whatever may savour of 
improbability seems rather a recommendation 
to it than otherwise. That this is so is due 
entirely to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s skill in the 
art he has adopted. The procedure of the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh at the present 
time is described realistically and yet humor- 
ously. When, however, Sir Herbert crosses 
the Border, his special strength, both as a 
novelist and as a delineator of character, 
seems to leave him. Art-life in London is 
dragged ioto the story without any good 
reason, and even when it is there it is made 
rather a laughing-stock of. Were Sir Herbert 
Maxwell a little less ambitious, and were he 
to confine his literary attentions to Scotland, 
there seems no good reason why he should not 
take the place of the late Laurence Lockhart. 


Mike Fletcher is a sequel to April Days, 
and that is the worst and the best that can 
be said of it. It is not a good example 
of Mr. Moore’s work, in spite of sensuous- 
ness and Schopenhauer, Catholicism, a life 
‘‘ whose outward signs are drags, brandies- 
and-soda, and pale neckties,” and a style of 
which ‘the reflected light of copper shades 
flushed the blonde hair on Lady Helen’s neck 
to auroral fervencies,”” may be taken as a 
specimen. It is, at any rate, very inferior to 4 
Mummer’s Wife. Mike Fletcher, notwithstand- 
ing Lily Young, Lady Seeley, Mrs. Byril, Lady 
Edith, and the woman who describes him 
generally as ‘‘swine,” makes but an in- 
different Don Juan. Even the talk of Mr. 
Moore’s Bohemian society—which is chiefl 
composed of ‘‘ the contributors to the Pilgrim, 
a weekly newspaper devoted to young men, 
their doings, their amusements, their litera- 
ture, and their art ’’—is not only the reverse 
of edifying, it is also very tedious. The abiding 
impression left by Mike Fletcher is that, if 
Mr. Moore must stick to realism in fiction, he 
must strike out a new line even in that. 


There is ample justification for the course 
Mr. Wells has taken in publishing a transla- 





tion of the short novel of Jnnocencia, written 
by a senator of what was till recently the 
Brazilian empire, whose pseudonym is Sylvio 
Dinarte. It is a simple and yet powerful and 
melancholy story of country life in Brazil. 
The ordinary reader will regret that it should 
end in the death of the lovers Innocencia and 
Cyrius; but doubtless this tragedy is as essen- 
tially real as anything else in the book—the 
simple love and simple hatred of the father 
Pereira, or the black passion of the disappointed 
and brutal fiancé Manecio. Happily, the 
tragedy which dominates Jn ocencia is relieved 
by a little comedy, which is provided by the 
German naturalist Meyer. But it is as a 
faithful picture of Brazilian life and scenery, 
with its physical and moral storm and sun- 
shine, that this book will be most appreciated 
by English readers. It introduces them to 
a new world—a new world which, however, 


resembles in many respects the old Latin 
one. 


Mr. Coleman has not learned—probably he 
has not had time to learn—the art of the 
novelist ; and, in consequence, the weakness of 
The Whi'e Ladye of Rosemount is want of 
cohesion. But this deficiency is atoned for 
to a very large extent by the evident sin- 
cerity and realism of the story. Essentially, 
the book consists of the biographies of two 
actresses—“‘ rival queens” in their way— 
Clara Trevor and Caroline Blake, and of their 
somewhat complicated love-affairs. But Mr. 
Coleman introduces into it (as no one is better 
entitled to do) the modern “‘ behind the scenes”’ 
life of English actors and actresses ; and he has 
represented it as being (which doubtless it is) 
very much like the life of other folks, except 
that it is “‘ all passed in jeopardy and jest,” 
as Crabbe puts it, to an extraordinary extent. 
It is not very easy to see why, from an 
artistic point of view, the chief pair of 
lovers, Caroline and Jack, should be so cruelly 
separated. But, of course, their troubles 
only serve as a sort of background to the 
more agreeable experiences of the other pair 
—Clara Trevor and Robert Penarvon. There 
is not an unmitigated scoundrel in the 
whole story, while several of the characters 
in it, especially Fairfax, the magnanimous 
manager, and the poor clown Green, are in 
every sense good men, whose characters are 
brought out by Mr. Coleman with a skill 
which would seem to indicate that, were he 
to give himself up to fiction, he would succeed 
much better than he has hitherto done. 


Mill o’ Forres is a pleasant and yet plaintive 
story of the North of Scotland in the time of 
the Young Chevalier, who is, indeed, intro- 
duced, though not very skilfully, into it. 
It is not, however, in any real sense of the 
word a historical romance; one takes no 
interest in the politics of Alaster Macdonald, 
but only in the moral dilemma in which he is 


y | placed, from his being affianced to one sister 


while he is in love with another. He gets 
more easily out of this difficulty than he 
deserves, thanks — as indeed it is almost 
unnecessary to hint—to the kind interference 
of death. Such charm as Mill o’ Forres 
possesses lies in the author’s power to 
realise nature and idealise Scotch character, 
especially the tenderer aspects of both. 


Ruby is perhaps the most repulsive story 


\ that has seen the light in this country for at 
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least a decade—and, unhappily, this is not 
saying little in these days of English realism, 
which is quite as revolting as French natural- 
ism, but has none of its power. If there can 
exist a monster like Enrico, the Italian circus 
trainer, who can degrade, torture, and in the 
end murder the girls and women temporarily 
under his control, in the manner described in 
this story, it is an agitation for reform 
in our law, not the publication of a novel, 
that is needed. Then there are in #uby 
certain improbabilities, which besides being 
most disagreeable in themselves, are surely 
impossibilities—such as the conspiracy between 
the mother of Ruby and her disreputable 
actress friend to give up the poor child toa 
life for which she is totally unfitted, and the 
marriage finally concluded between the father 
and the circus rider, Victoria Melton. How 
does it come about, moreover, that Hayward 
does not inflict physical punishment, at the 
very least, upon Enrico, when he discovers 
what that savage has done to his daughter? 
Doubtless there is some basis of truth for the 
realism of Ruby, but the author might have 
chosen a better method of giving expression 
to it. In one respect the book probably 
stands alone and unapproachable—in the 
strength and amount of the swearing which it 
contains. 


There is nothing of the shocker, and, in 
truth, very little letterpress for the shilling, 
in Hard Hit. It is a carefully written and 
well-printed story of brotherhood which is 
the reverse of Corsican. The two young 
Crimean officers, Hugh and Leo Stanley, who 
are so much attached to each other, and one 
of whom sacrifices himself for the other, are 
good examples of carefully brought-up young 
English gentlemen, with a good deal of the 
clergyman in their character as well as in 
their blood. Then there is a fiery Frenchman, 
who kills one of these young gentlemen—the 
wrong one, too—by accident ; and there is an 
essentially commonplace young lady, but for 
whom there would have been no killing at all. 
With the statement of these facts criticiem of 
Hard Hit exhausts itself. 


Witrram WaALtace. 








GIFT-BOOKS, 


Old Country: Lifee By 8. Baring Gould. 
(Methuen.) The panting reviewer toils in vain 
after the author of Mehalah, who now acknow- 
ledges that remarkable work upon his title- 
page. This must be at least the fourth book 
we have received from him since the October 
tide began to flow; and we observe that two 
more are announced as in the press. We will 
not say that he is over-writing himself; for he 
possesses not only a most facile pen, but a 
memory marvellously stored with strange char- 
acters, old songs, and genuine folklore. We 
welcome everything that he may be pleased to 
give us, whether in fiction or history, especially 
when it comes in such handsome guise as the 
present volume. He has here brought together, 
under various headings—such as ‘‘The Last 
Squire,” ‘‘Country Houses,” “The Hunting 
Parson,” ‘Family Portraits,” ‘‘The Village 
Bard”—a very magazine of quaint stories 
about the life of the last century, which are fast 
being forgotten for lack of a chronicler. Not 


a few of them will, no doubt, be familiar to 
those of West Country birth; but Mr. Baring 
Gould is most at home on his own native soil, 
and least inspired when quoting from Swift’s 





Rules and Directions for Servants and Miss 
Mitford’s Belford Regis. The book is illustrated 
with charming head-and-tail pieces by Mr. 
F, D. Bedford, and with a large number of 
woodcuts in the text by Mr. W. Parkinson and 
Mr. F. Masey, of which Mr. Herbert Railton 
and Mr, Hugh Thomson would have no need 
to feel ashamed. 


The Tower; a Series of Etchings with 
Vignettes and Descriptive Letterpress. By 
C. R. B. Barrett. (Catty & Dobson.) Mr. 


Barrett, who is favourably known for some 
of his local etchings at Croydon, Huntingdon, 
&c., here presents us with thirteen views of 
the Tower of London, its dungeons, cells, 
chapels, and other places about it marked by 
circumstance. The etchings are of varying 
degrees of merit. Perhaps the most success- 
ful are the ‘‘ View from the River” and ‘‘ The 
Postern,”’ in which last the curious effect of 
the old-paneled beam gates is well carried out. 
** The Second Crypt” under the White Tower 
may also be noted. ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
Walk” (it should be ‘‘ Princess,” as in the 
text) gives one almost the impression of an 
old engraviog in the fidelity with which every 
stone is put in. The dungeons and cells in 
the principal towers, many of which Mr. Barrett 
has explored, are brought to unwonted light 
in their hideousness—places whose existence 
is forgotten as muchas the cruel deeds and 
events that happened within them. The attrac- 
tiveness of the volume is enhanced by sketches 
in vignette form of some accessory subjects, such 
as the executioner’s block, axe, and mask; 
‘* Little Ease,” the cell where Guy Fawkes was 
confined ; and the ante-chamber to the dungeon 
under the Wakefield Tower. The letterpress 
provides pleasant snatches of history and 
tradition, besides needful explanations. And, 
except that there is no index or table of 
contents, the book is well designed—the state 
axe heralding the way on a blood-red cover— 
and will prove an acceptable gift book. 


Flowers of Paradise. By R. F. Hallward. 
(Macmillan.) The only thing that spoils this 
otherwise charming book is the colour of the 
illustrations. A peculiarly eye-searing red has 
been chosen for those in monochrome for the 
text, for the borders, and for the music; and the 
hues of the other pictures are more varied than 
pleasing. Perhaps Fate, who has dowered 
Mr. R, F. Hallward with the gifts of design 
and music and verse, has denied him that of 
colour ; perhaps (and we hope this be the case), 
it is the fault of the printer, and Mr. Hallward 
is quite as much annoyed as we are with the 
way his book has ‘‘ come out.” Even Paradise 
would be spoilt with flowers of these colours. 
But the verses are tender, the music pretty, and 
many of the designs would be delightful if they 
were printed in black. 


Gobi or Shamo. A Story of Three Songs. 
By G. G. A. Murray. (Longmans.) We are 
not able to give this book such high praise as 
we understand that it has received from others ; 
but perhaps our judgment is vitiated by a 
natural revulsion against the school which calls 
Mr. Rider Haggard master. Indeed, we do not 
feel quite sure whether the author means us to 
take him seriously, or as a good-natured 
parodist, after the fashion of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The opening chapters are the best part of the 
book. The scene is here laid in an island of 
the Aegean, the description of which is 
manifestly based upon personal knowledge. 
But the irritating element of incongruity is at 
once introduced when we learn that the 
heroine, famous for her services on behalf of 
Greek independence, is really of Mongolian 
blood. Her brother, by the way, is the best 
character in the book ; and we see too little of 
him. The hero is likewise a Greek, but this 





has little or nothing to do with his adventures. | 





He, with two companions—and all three are 
copies of Rider Haggard’s famous trio—are 
inspired by a fragment of an old palimpsest to 
search for a forgotten colony of Hellenes amid 
the deserts of Mongolia. Of course they find 
them, and pass through many perils while there 
and on their return. But such horrors have 
lost their power to curdle our blood; and 
the old-world Hellenes, in whom the author 
ought to have been able to interest us, remain 
as unsubstantial as Homer’s shades. Then 
there is a curious interlude of children playing 
by the shore in a Cornish village—another 
personal experience (?) —which is charming in 
itself, but possesses small relevancy. The 
dénodment, when the travellers get safe into 
India, leaves a not very pleasant impression. 
The literary style of the book, if we could 
regard it as a thing apart, shows that the 
author has made a mistake only in the use to 
which he has put his talent. To conclude, Gobi 
or Shamo serves to point the moral that the 
Greek goddess Nemesis is not dead. 


Adrift in the Pacific. By Jules Verne. With 
Numerous Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 
Jules Verne is a veteran, and little likely to 
commit the faults we have noted in Mr. G. G. A. 
Murray. Some objection may perhaps be taken 
to the title; for, after the first chapter, the 
juvenile heroes of the book are no longer 
“adrift,” but ashore on a desert island near 
Cape Horn, whither they have been blown in a 
runaway schooner from New Zealand. Here 
the party have to fend for themselves for nearly 
two years; and their inventiveness under 
difficulties is only excelled by the celebrated 
Swiss Family Robinson. For grown - up 
readers such a story does not possess the 
fascination of some of Jules Verne’s earlier 
books ; but boys never tire of reading 
about the doings of other boys in such circum- 
stances. The illustrations assist greatly in 
giving an air of probability to the whole; but 
there should also have been a map or chart. 


Three Boys; or, The Chiefs of the Olan 
Mackhai. By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated 
by Stanley Berkeley. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
Mr. Manville Fenn is another writer who can 
be safely trusted, especially when he writes 
about boys. He passes on from incident to 
incident, without ever allowing the interest to 
flag ; and he welds the whole into a connected 
story by his strong grasp of character. Above 
all, we admire the versatility with which he 
can shift his scene to all parts of the country, 
without ever losing -himself in strange 
surroundings. Here we are on the seacoast of the 
Highlands, somewhere off Rosshire ; and, apart 
from the pair of heroes—the son of the chief 
and a Londoner—we are introduced to a young 
gillie who, at least on one occasion (p. 326), 
reminds us of the immortal Callum Beg. The 
illustrations are fair, but not equal to those we 
have had on former occasions from the pencil 
of Mr. Gordon Browne — who is now, we 
suppose, too busily engaged on the “ Irving 
Shakspere.”’ 


Highways and High Seas, By F. Frankfort 
Moore. Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. (Blackie.) 
Mr. Frankfort Moore has, we believe, earned 
his reputation by stories of maritime adventure. 
We are prepared, however, to say that he is no 
less successful in writing about dry land, where 
highwaymen take the place of pirates. He 
does, indeed, in the present volume, ultimately 
put his young hero on board a pirate ship ; but 
that ship never gets into the “high seas” 
promised by the title. Despite some little 
weakness in maintaining the consistency of the 
characters—which boys will hardly notice— 
and the introduction of Nelson as a priggish 
midshipman, the story holds our attention 
throughout. The chief situations are dramatic- 


| ally conceived and excellently described. 
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The Spanish Galleon: a West-Country 
Romance. By Frederick C, Badrick. (Ward & 
Downey.) The author, who is able to put two 
previous works on his title-page, has adopted 
the awkward plan of telling his story by the 
mouths of three several personages. The scene 
is laid some time in the early half of the last 
century, when we need hardly say that a 
farmer’s son would not talk of coming home 
‘*before tea-time”; and the Bonnetts are a 
rather pale reflexion of the Doones of Badge- 
worthy. But we have now said our worst 
against the book, which is, for the rest, a 
vividly written story of plot and character, 
with actual bloodshed for the most part left 
out. 


Raymi ; or, the Children of the Sun. By 
Clive Holland. (Henry.) It is odd that this 
book should bear several points of resemblance 
to the two preceding ones. In all the period is 
17—, the West Couutry is prominent, and the 
heroes find themselves unwillingly on board a 
pirate ship. But Mr. Clive Holland is evidently 
the least experienced author of the three; for 
he fails to give flesh and blood to his pirate 
captain, nor can we feel much interest in his 
Incas of Peru. Of the illustrations, the less 
said the better. 


Blacks and Bushrangers: Adventures in 
Queensland. By E. B. Kennedy. With Illus- 
trations by Stanley Berkeley. (Sampson Low.) 
Two young gipsies from the New Forest 
emigrate to Australia about forty years ago, 
and are wrecked on the coast of what is now 
Northern Queensland, then unoccupied by 
white men. For many years they live among 
the blacks, not unhappily, learning their lan- 
guage, and making notes of their customs. If 
this portion of the book did not bear the stamp 
of personal knowledge, it might be corroborated 
(corroboree and all) from Dr. Carl Lumholtz’s 
Among Cannibals. At last, the cast-aways 
escape south to Sydney ; and we are introduced 
to the usual buck-jumping horses and iron- 
clad bushrangers, with love-making thrown in. 
As an illustrator of Australian life—both white 
and black—Mr. Stanley Berkeley is unrivalled. 


The Beachcombers. By Gilbert Bishop. 
(Ward & Downey.) The writer of this tale of 
distressful incident fears that objection to it 
will be raised because it is pervaded by a moral 
purpose. We think his fears are groundless. 
The Labour Traffic that has for years been 
going on in the Western Pacific, and has not 
yet been suppressed, is a disgrace to our 
civilisation; and Mr, Bishop deserves to be 
heard, even when he describes its horrors in a 
book for boys. Boys, indeed—in spite of the 
vein of cruelty which is to be found in many 
of them—love justice and hate deceit; and 
they will be stirred into healthy indignation 
by the recital of what white men, impelled b 
greed, have done to the ignorant islanders of the 
Pacific. When we read of Her Majesty’s ships 
of war shelling villages and destroying every 
habitation within reach of their long-range 
guns, it is well to bear in mind that the acts for 
which these “savages” are punished were 
retaliatory acts, and that Christian was the 
aggressor. Mr. Bishop has introduced into 
his story plenty of exciting adventure and 
stirring incident. The scenes depicted will be 
new to most of his readers, and in his illus- 
trator—Mr. Hume Nisbet—he has secured an 
artist of more than usual skill and power, 


The World of Adventure. (Cassell.) This is 
an olla podrida of exciting tales of adventure 
everywhere, from Arctic and Alpine expedi- 
tions to tiger and boa constrictor hunts, ship- 
wrecks, and battles, and all the uncomfortable 


things which please the human young, with 
very fair illustrations. 


Witch Winnie. By Elizabeth W. Champney, 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) American 





schoolgirls —if this story of their life be as 
true as it is charming—must indeed have a 
good time, and enjoy an amount of freedom 
which in the old country is denied to their 
cousins. Witch Winnie, the fascinating little 
heroine of the tale, is the head-centre of a 
naughty school faction known as the ‘‘ Hornet’s 
Nest’ ; but in course of time she is won over to 
& wiser and more duty-loving set named the 
‘Amen Oorner.” From this corner there 
issues, mainly through the influence of the 
delightfully quaint Miss Prikwitz, a scheme 
for helping poor ill-used children; and so 
attractive does it become that even the “‘ Hor- 
nets” sheathe their stings and set about 
collecting honey for it. The introduction tells 
us that, though the characters in the story are 
purely imaginary (lifelike though they seem 
to be), the foundation of the home and the 
mode adopted for its support are actual facts, 
and facts which are creditable to the kindness 
of New York children. Rickett’s Court has 
its parallel in most of our great cities, in 
of spite Acts of Parliament; and there is at 
least as much need on this side of the Atlantic 
as on the other for Fresh Air Funds and 
Working Girls’ Vacation Societies. Much is 
being done to let light into dark dwellings and 
to give rest to toiling hands, but we have not 
yet heard that our girls’ schools have followed 
the example set by the universities and the 
public schools and established their own 
missions or other helpful institutions. Perhaps 
this little book (which we strongly commend) 
may suggest the idea to the girl graduates and 
others, with many of whom philanthropy is 
an enthusiasm. We should add that the 
humour which pervades this little volume is 
abundant in quantity and transatlantic in 
quality. The story of the stingy deacon on 
p. 231 is certainly not conventional, and 
Winnie’s confession of faith is rather alarming. 


The Oold Heart, translated by Agnes Henry 
(Digby & Long), is a little piece of German 
wood-lore told in pleasant and readable 
English, and with a certain quaint primness of 
style which suits the subject. For it initiates 
us into some of the harmless superstitions in 
which, we are told, the simple folk of the 
Black Forest believed until comparatively 
recent times. The child it will no doubt 
fascinate as only a “ fairy” story can; to the 
man or woman it will appear what it really is— 
a pretty little allegory, from which may easily 
be deduced the moral which it points. 


The Boys’ Own Poetry Book. Edited by E. 
Davenport. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Ballads of the Brave. Selected and arranged by 
Frederick Langbridge. (Methuen.) 


THAT these two volumes should have appeared 
almost simultaneously seems good evidence that 
the want they both attempt to supply is real. 
An excellent little anthology for boys was, 
indeed, published by Messrs. Rivingtons in the 
early part of this very year, entitled English 
Verse, primarily for use at Harrow. But that 
aimed rather at cultivating the taste of boys 
for true poetry, whereas the present editors 
have each set before themselves a different 
object—viz., to form a catholic selection of the 
poetry which boys actually do like. As their 
principle was so similar, it was inevitable that 
there should be a general similarity in the 
results; and we do not feel called upon to 
decide which of the two has performed his 
duty best. Both have drawn largely upon the 
modern ballad writers, such as Gerald Massey, 
W. C. Bennett, R. Buchanan, Hamilton Aidé, 
G. R. Sims, and F. E. Weatherley ; while both 
include the school songs of Edward Thring and 
E. E. Thring. Both, also, have added a 
minimum of notes, for which they are to be 
commended ; but we regret to add that the 
notes are not faultless. One of the editors—we 


will not specify which—positively appends to 
Cowper’s “‘ Loss of the Royal George” the in- 
formation that she sank “in a gale” off Spit- 
head ; while the other remarks, in reference to 
Longfellow’s dirge on the Duke of Wellington, 
that the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports was 
‘formerly ” vested in a Warden. But, for all 
that, both books deserve high commendation. 


Hymns of Faith and Life. Collected and 
Edited by the Rev. John Hunter, (Glasgow : 
Maclehose.) Mr. Hunter’s anthology of hymus 
is much superior to ordinary collections. It is 
perhaps rather too extensive, but it is truly 
Catholic, including such names as Cardinal New- 
man and Prof. Francis Newman, Dr. George 
Macdonald and Miss F, R. Havergal, Mr. Page 
Hopps and Mr. Baring Gould. The Psalms 
and Canticles, containiug examples from the 
Ten Services of Public frayer, and extracts 
from the Psalms of Keshub Chunder Sen are a 
novel feature, and are interesting, if not 
always successful. The printing and binding 
of the book are unpretentious, but neat and 
dainty. 

The Itinerary (S3.P.0.K.) is a book of 
prayers and hymns for travellers—an ever 
increasing class in our days, and one too apt to 
think that, when domestic life and the parish 
church are left behind, their religious teachings 
may be dropped also. ‘“ Coelum non animum,” 
&c., would be a good motto for church people 
when they go abroad. 

The Achievements of Youth. By the Rev. 
Robert Steel. (Nelson.) The readers of this 
book will probably feel inclined to paraphrase 
a famous question put by “‘jesting Pilate,” and 
to ask of Dr. Steel “‘ Whatis youth ?” and they 
may go on to ask the further question, ‘‘ What 
is an achievement?” By the ‘‘ achievements 
of youth ” one naturally understands him to 
mean the really remarkable performances of 
persons who have not reached the age of man- 
hood ; and it is a surprise to find that these 
pages are filled with references to people whose 
youthful doings, though promising, were not 
in the least extraordinary, and to other people 
who in their youth proper did nothing in the 
least worth remembering. For example, on 
opening the book at random, we find that Dr. 
Steel includes a biographical notice of Thomas 
Davis, the Irish national poet, who, we are told, 
‘did not begin to write poetry until he was 
twenty-eight”; and numerous pages are 
devoted to the school and college feats of men 
who did indeed afterwards become eminent, 
but who at this time of life gave no signs of 
special distinction. The fact is that the volume 
is, in substance, an example of the poorest kind 
of bookmaking ; and it is utterly devoid of any 
charm of style. 

Hold Fast by Your Sundays. (Home Words 
Office). A story indicated by its name, which 
will prove useful for parish libraries. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Lord Shaftesbury, 
and is reprinted by request from Home Words. 
There is some confuxion in the use of the 
words Sabbath aud Sunday, but the moral of 
the tale is unexceptionable. 

Puss in Bocts, illustrated by Will Gibbons 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.), is a charming edition 
of a story that never grows old. Mr. Gibbons’s 
pictures of the Ogre’s Castle and the Royal 
Uouch are delightful. Taken in conjunction 
with Whittington and his Cat, these two fairy 
tales emphasise the truth that the cat is a 
foreign importation. 

Garry’s Elocutionist. Edited by Rupert 
Garry. (Marcus Ward.) This little book has 
already reached a fifth edition. After a dozen 
sensible pages on reciting in public, some 250 
more are filled with modern poetry, striking, 
amusing, or sentimental, Calverly, W. 3. 


Gilbert, Sir F, H. Doyle, and Lewis Carroll 





are well represented, 
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Tur §.P.C.K. has brought out a number 
of little volumes in bright red and blue covers 
at the modest price of fourpence, which are of 
various merit. A Performing Dog isa lively 
account of a French poodle devoted to his 
master, who has educated him carefully, but 
who treats him rather badly, and whose life is 
saved by the intelligence of his dog; but the 
language is quite above the comprehension of 
most children. We cannot say much for How 
we saw the Fairies. If, however, it causes any 
young person who reads it to apply for further 
information to ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and so begin the study of Shakspere, it may do 
good. Families inclined to quarrel might do 
worse than read Dogs’ Delight, by Ascott R. 
Hope, a history of internecine war carried on 
between two neighbouring households, which, 
beginning with the dogs, soon extends to the 
equally cantankerous bipeds. The whole ends 
happily by the rescue of a child from drowning 
bythedog and one of theboys of the rival family. 
By the same author are the Hermit and the 
Herbs and Playing at Soldvers—a tale of German 
children, which may be of use to some of our 
young rustics, in making them feel that Germany 
is a real place where grown people and children 
live as they do at home, and not a mere name 
on the map. The Great African Pioneer is a 
Life of David Livingstone, teacher and mission- 
ary, with a map of that part of Africa especially 
connected with his labours. The little book 
might make a good subject fora village lecture. 
To realise such scenes as are here described 
will not at first be easy to the somewhat 
sluggish agricultural mind; but with the aid 
of a magic lantern, or even of common maps 
and pictures, something may be done in this 
way, especially among the younger folk. 
Farmer’s Boy and President is a Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose honest face looks at 
you from the cover with the stars and stripes 
waving over his head. There is a fair outline 
of the momentous events with which his name 
will be for ever connected, and many personal 
anecdotes showing the sincerity of his piety 
and the natural goodness of his heart. 


Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Barnardo. 
(Shaw.) Whatever opinion may be held as to 
the philanthropic work which is done by Dr. 
Barnardo, there can be no gainsaying his 
claim to be a successful editor, This Christmas 
book is a very attractive one. The illustrations 
are much above the average, and tbe letter- 
press is pleasant and entertaining. Children 
under twelve will enjoy it most. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE new School for Modern Oriental Studier, 
in connexion with the Imperial Institute, will 
be opened on Saturday, January 11, with an 
inaugural address by Prof. Max Miiller, in the 
rooms of the Royal Institution. 


WE hear from Florence that the Lanvrentian 
Library has recently received, from various 
suppressed monasteries, about two thousand 
manuscripts. As yet, of course, these have 
not been catalogued, or even carefully 
examined; but we understand that Prof. 
Cesare Paolo has found among them at least 
one written by an ancient Irish hand. 


Dr. EDWARD GLASER, whose epigraphic ex- 
plorations in Arabia have more than once 
been mentioned in the ACADEMY, has offered 
his entire collection of monuments and 
squeezes of Himyaritic inscriptions for sale in 
America. The original stones number thirty- 
six, some of them with lengthy inscriptions ; 
the squeezes amount to no less than 700, in- 
cluding some inscriptions of several hundred 
lines. The price asked for the collection is 
70,000 marks (£3500); and, considering the 
rapidly increasing attention paid to oriental 


research in the United States, it is not im- 
probable that the money will be provided. 


THE new publishing house of Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., Limited, wish it to be 
known that they will continue as heretofore 
the special business established by the late 
Nicholas Triibner in the several departments 
of oriental, American, and colonial literature. 


Mr. Epwarp A. ARNoLD—who has been 
editor of Murray’s Magazine from its commence- 
ment, and also for the last eighteen months 
English agent for Messrs. Ginn & Co., the well- 
known educational publishers of Boston—will, 
with the beginning of the New Year, open an 
independent publishing house at 18, Warwick- 
square, Paternoster-row. 


UNDER the title of The Nursery ‘‘ Alice,” 
Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a quarto 
containing twenty coloured enlargements of 
Mr. Tenniel’s original illustrations to Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, with a text adapted 
to nursery readers by the author. There will 
also be an appropriate design on the cover by 
another hand, 


In Mr. Patchett Martin’s forthcoming Life 
of Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrook, much atten- 
tion will be given to that statesman’s colonial 
career. The Australian sections of the book 
will comprise a history of the eventful epoch 
which marked the birth of responsible govern- 
ment and the creation of the colony of Vic- 
toria—movements in which Robert Lowe played 
so memorable a part. Mr. Patchett Martin 
will be grateful for the use of any letters or 
documents connected with his subject, addressed 
to him care of Messrs. Longmans. 


Mr. Montacu WittiAms, Q.C., following 
the example of Serjeant Ballentine and Serjeant 
Robinson, has written his memoirs—which will 
not, we anticipate, be confined entirely to 
forensic reminiscences, They will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan, in two volumes, 
under the title of Leaves of a Life. 


WILKIE CoLLins’s posthumous novel, Blind 
Love, will be published next month by Messrs, 
Chatto & Windus, with a preface by Mr. Walter 
Besant. It will be in three volumes, containing 
the drawings by Mr. A. Forestier which have 
accompanied it in the J/lustrated London News. 


A SMALL volume of poems by Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse will be issued early next year, in a 
limited edition, by Mr. Elkin Mathews, of 
Vigo-street. Its title will be Corn and Puppies. 


THE January number of Harper’s Magazine 
will contain an article on ‘‘St. Andrews,” by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, illustrated with fourteen 
drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
Men of Action” will be Peterborough, by Mr. 
William Stebbing, author of Sume Verdicts of 
History Reviewed. 


Sir WILLIAM CunniIncHAM—formerly of the 
Calcutta Bench, but known in literature as the 
author of The Chronicles of Dustypore and The 
Coeruleans—has written a new novel, which will 
be published shortly by Mesers, Macmillan, in 
three volumes. 


THE Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, Vicar of Molash, 
Kent, has sent to press the final volume of his 
long series of Roxburghe Ballads, being Part 
xx. It will contain two complete groups, one 
relating to trades and sports, the other consist: 
ing of matrimonial and anti - matrimonial 
ballads. The greater part of them are copied 
from unique impressions, with facsimiles of the 
original illustrations. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ The Story 
of the Nations” will be The Barbary Corsaire, 





| written by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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Mr. GEORGE NEILson has written a book 
entitled Trial by Combat, which will shortly be 
published, by subscription, through Messrs. 
William Hodge &Co., of Glasgow. The author 
traces the history of the judicial duel in both 
England and Scotland ; and he claims that, by 
this comparative treatment, he is enabled to 
throw light upon many hitherto unexplained 
features in the law and practice of both 
countries. In particular, he will deal with the 
duel on the borders under the march laws, and 
with the famous combat of the clans on the 
Inch of Perth in 1396. 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. have in the press 
cheap editions of two of Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s 
earlier novels—The True History of Joshua 
Davidson and Christopher Kirkland. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Newcastle 
to restore the tombstone of Charles Avison— 
known to fame as the subject of one of Mr. 
Browning’s ‘‘ Parleyings”—who was organist 
of St. Nicholas’s Church, and lies buried in St. 
Andrew’s graveyard. Newcastle, no doubt, 
will provide subscriptions for the purpose ; but 
at the present moment there is a pathetic in- 
terest in the following Jetter to the secretary of 
the committee (Mr. Jobn Kobinson), which 
Browning wrote from Asolo on September 30: 


‘*T am much obliged by your exccedingly kind 
and interesting letter, and the information it gives 
me of the praiseworthy project of which you are 
author—that of restoring the tombstone of a good 
old English musicien. Hovour to Avison, and 
honour to you. Pray let me contribute in my 
becomingly modest degree to so proper an enter- 
price, by engaging to send a small subscription to 
the fund whenever I return to London, as I am at 
a loss to know how I could conveniently do so 
from this somewhat out-of-the-way place.’’ 


Students of Browning will be interested to 
know that a portrait of Avison isin the pos- 
session of his successor, the present organist of 
St. Nicholas; and that a reproduction of it 
recently appeared in the weekly issue of the 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


WE have received the programme for the 
fifth session of the Crouch End Literary Society, 
which meets montbly (except during the 
autumn) to discuss standard works of literature. 
The subjects chosen for the preseut session are 
—Milton, Bunyan, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Molitre, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia. Prof. Eiward Dow- 
den, of Dublin, has promised to address 
the society on the occasion of bis next visit to 
London. 


THE American Folk-Lore Society held its 
first annual meeting on November 29 and 30. 
Prof D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, was 
elected president, and Mr. W. W. Newell, of 
Cambridge, secretary. Authority was given to 
the council to print, so far as their funds 
would permit, original investigations in Ameri- 
can mythology, in addition to the Journal of 
the society. Among the papers read was one 
by Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in which he gave an account of his 
recent discovery of the MSS. of the Cherokee 
medicine-men, containing their formulas and 
spells, and revealing in detail their theory of 
the cause and cure of disease. 


In the Harvard University Bulletin (No. 44), 
Mr. G. E. Woodberry prints some notes ona 
MS. volume of Shelley’s poems which was 
recently presented to the college library. The 
draft of the ode ‘‘To a Skylark,” in Shelley’s 
handwriting, has already been reproduced in 
facsimile, the most interesting point about it 
being that it gives the reading ‘‘ wnbodied 
instead of ‘‘embodied” in the last line of the 
second stanza. Mr. Woodberry now gives in 
detail the variations which this MS. volume 


| supplies, when collated with the text of Mr. 
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Buxton Forman’s edition (1876). The poems 
are all dated; but the dates are apparently 
those of the year when they were copied into 
this volume, not of the year when they were 
composed. As the same (erroneous) dates were 
given by Mrs. Shelley in the Posthumous Poems 
(1824), it seems probable that she used this 
volume for that publication. Mr. Woodberry 
concludes as follows : 


‘* Whether this MS. volume was a source of Mrs. 
Shelley’s text or not, it nearly represents it, and is 
interesting as tending to establish her fidelity to 
Shelley’s MSS., and to increase the authority of 
her text when it is not superseded by that of MS3. 
later than those in her possession.”’ 


WE have received from Mr. Henry Frowde, 
of the Oxford University Press Warehouse, a 
curiosity of book-making, which we must be 
content to describe in his own words : 


‘* This tiny volume, which weighs in limp binding 
about three-quarters of an ounce, is only 1 inch 
in breadth, 33 inches in length, and } of an inch 
in thickness ; yet it contains 670 pages, about as 
many as a volume of the library edition of Stubbs’s 
‘Constitutional History.’ It comprises the whole 
of the Prayer Book, unabridged, in a type which, 
though necessarily minute, is yet clear, distinct, 
and perfectly legible. It is pre-eminently the 
Prayer-Book for the chatelaine.’’ 

Hazell’s Annual for 1890 (Hodder & Stough- 
ton), which is now in its fifth edition, appears 
for the first time before the close of the year. 
Not only are many new subjects treated at 
length—such as County Councils, Electric 
Lighting, and Strikes; but we also notice signs 
of careful revision in the standing matter. The 
editor has done his best to make it a trust- 
worthy and indispensable book of reference. 

THE second part of the Indice de los docu- 
mentos existentes en el Archivo general de la 
Provincia de Guipuzcoa has just appeared at 
San Sebastian. It treats of the administration 
of war and justice, of the clergy, of education, 
and of historical works. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. A. W. Warp—professor of history and 
Eaglish literature, and also vice-chancellor of 
Victoria University—has been appointed to the 
principalship of Owens College, vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Greenwood. It is under- 
stood that a new chair of history will be estab- 
lished to relieve Prof. Ward of that portion of 
his duties. 

ACOMMITTEE has been constituted at Edinburgh 
to collect subscriptions for a portrait of Prof. 
Tait, to be painted by Mr. George Reid, and to 
be placed in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. It is proposed also to have the 
picture reproduced by etching, for distribution 
among the subscribers. 


THE Rev. G. F. Browne, Disney professor 
of archaeology at Cambridge, announces for 
next term, a course of six lectures on ‘‘ The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” illustrated with 
rabbings of many of the principal stones. He 
also proposes to give two lectures on ‘‘ The 
Runic Alphabet ” and “‘ The Runic Inscriptions 
of Great Britain,” illusirated with casts, 
squeezes, and rubbings. 


Dr. E. B. Tytor has just fiaished the first 
course of his Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Theology at Aberdeen University, in which 
he dealt specially with ‘Souls.” He will re- 
sume his lectures in the second week of 
January, the subject being ‘‘ Future Life.” 

Pror. OLIveR LopGe delivered his in- 
augural address last week as president of the 
newly founded Physical Society, at University 
College, Liverpool. 


NEGOTIATIONS are going on between Queen’s 


lege of Medicine at Newcastle, with the object 
of securing the affiliation of the former to Dur- 
ham University. Its medical students would 
thus be enabled to obtain a degree without the 
condition of residence, and with a less severe 
standard than that of London University. 
Darham has at present two institutions affili- 
ated to it—Codrington College in Barbados, 
and another in Sierra Leone. 


Ar the last general meeting of the members 
of Bedford College, London, it was announced 
that the building fund started last year, to 
provide scientific laboratories and also addi- 
tional accommodation for resident students, 
now amounts to £3760. Mr. Henry Tate, 
already one of the largest subscribers to that 
fund, has promised a second donation of £1000 
towards the expense of fitting up the labora- 
tories, provided that a similar amount is raised 
by other friends of the college. Contributions 
may be sent to Miss B. Shadwell, 8 and 9 York- 
place, W. 

DurinG the coming year Harper’s Mayazine 
will publish a series of three articles on ‘‘ Dis- 
tinctive Types of American University Life,” 
Harvard being described by Prof. Norton, 
Yale by Mr. Chauncey Depew, and Princeton 
by Prof. Sloane. 


WE have received three pamphlets from 
Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, publishers 
to the university of Glasgow. Two of these 
are the inaugural lectures of the new profes- 
sors who have succeeded to the chairs of Prof. 
Jebb and Prof. Nichol. Prof. G. G. A. Murray 
took for his subject ‘‘The Place of Greek in 
Education.” It must be admitted that he does 
not unduly amplify his province ; but he con- 
cludes with a most eloquent passage upon the 
achievements of the Greek people. Prof. A. C. 
Bradley treats a no less general question in 
** Poetry and Life,” which attests both the 
warm enthusiasm and the critical power that 
he has brought to his new duties. The third 
pamphlet is of a more polemical nature, though 
it formed an address given by Prof. W. P. 
Dickson at the opening of the Divinity Hall. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Recent Methods of Educational 
and University Legislation: a Narrative and a 
Comment.” The first part of it is a vehement 
attack upon the system of ‘‘ free education,”’ as 
already introduced into Scotland. The second 
part is a remonstrance against the provisions 
in the recent act for the constitution and 
functions of the University Courts. 

Correction.—The proposal to affiliate a 
number of Indian colleges to the University of 
Cambridge, which was stated in the ACADEMY 
of December 14 to have been adopted, was, as 
a matter of fact, withdrawn without being put 
to the vote. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
: TO A DAISY IN DECEMBER. 
Sap, solitary daisy, did some dream 
Of unknown life and long-desired delight 
Flash on thy wiutry slumbers like the gleam 
Of silent lightning in the summer night ? 


What sudden promptings pierced thy tender core, 
And thrilled the quivering fibres of thy root ? 
What secret longing never felt before 
Impelled thy leaves thus ere their day to shoot? 


Did’st seem to hear the lark’s light love-eong run 
Adown the sky, and fall extinct to earth ? 

Did'st feel the glow of summer’s golden sun 
Flush thy pale petals at its rosy birth ? 


Wast wooed with whispers by the warm west wind 
To dash the trembling dew-drop from thine eye ? 
Did’st taste the kiss of one of thine own kind, 
And faint with new life feel content to die? 


How sad to wake and find ’twas but a dream! 
To feel the blasts of winter's icy breath, 

And shiver neath the pale sun’s cheerless beam, 
To hear no lark, to die a lonely death ! 





College, Birmingham, and the University Col- 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE December number of the Library opens 
with some pleasant verses by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, entitled ‘‘ The Property of a Gentle- 
man who has given up Collecting.” Next fol- 
low two papers read at the annual meeting of 
the Library Association last October: ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts on the Future of Free Libraries,” by 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson—who expresses the 
hope that some relief to the crowded state of 
the reading-room in the British Museum may 
be looked for in this direction; and ‘‘ Chained 
Libraries,” with special reference to that in 
Wimborne Minster, by Mr. William Blades. 
We may also mention an interesting account of 
a collection of Psalters, which has been formed 
by a private gentleman at Peterhead. 

In the December number of the Archaeological 
Review there are at least three notable articles. 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson writes about the use of 
the ‘‘ long hundred” in England, suggesting 
an explanation of its origin, and incidentally 
refuting Mr. Pell’s strange theory about 
Domesday measures. Mr. Walter Money, the 
historian of Newbury, prints two documents 
showing the method by which ‘lot meads” 
and commonable lands were distributed in rota- 
tion during the eighteenth century.” And Mr. 
J. H. Round finds in the penalty of ‘* house de- 
molition,” imposed in the Cinque Ports on 
those who declined public office, an indication 
that the organisation of the confederacy was 
borrowed from the communes of Picardy. At 
the end are given a number of answers to the 
editor’s circular to local antiquaries about the 
destruction of ancient monuments. The most 
interesting of these is the report by Mrs. M. 
G. Craig upon the condition of prehistoric re- 
mains in the neighbourhood of Hawick. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for December, Manuel Danvila con- 
tinues the publication of the lately discovered 
documents of the Cortés of Philip IV. The 
present instalment deals with that of 1623-29. 
The official reports on the events of 1621— 
describing military operations in the Palatin- 
ate, Bohemia, Flanders, and the Valteline, and 
naval operations in the Spanish seas and in the 
English Channel against the Dutch—are full of 
interest. Father Fita prints inedited Bulls, 
which throw light on the obscure early history 
of the Inquisition and correct the errors of 
Llorente. J. Rivera transcribes sentences from 
the Koran, and drawings preserved on Moorish 
tiles in the Hermitage of Xara, showing that 
the building was originally a mosque. F, 
Codera gives an account of vol. vi. of the 
‘* Biblioteca Arabico-hispana,” the Tecmila of 
Abén Alabbar; and also of the dynasty of 
the Banu Hud, kings of Zaragoza. The 
appearance is announced, under the editorship 
of Menendez y Pelayo, of vol. iii, and iv. of 
Gallard’s Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espatiola de 
libros raros y cwrtosos. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


** HAMLET” III, 4, 205-217. 
7 Stanley Road, Oxford: November 28, 1889. 

It may may be doubted whether there is any 
passage cf Shakspere in which the full meaning 
has more thoroughly slipped out of mind than in 
this. It is commonly printed as follows : 

** Let it work, 

For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petar ; and ’t shall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below their mines 

And blow them at themoon, OQ, ’tis most sweet 

When in one line two crafts exactly meet. 

This man shall set me packing: (7) 

I'll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

Mother, good night, Indeed this counsellor 

Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw towards an end with you. 





PAGET TOYNBEE. 


Good night, mother.” 
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The question turas chiefly on the seventh line, 
which is always given as above. It is 
supposed to mean that, having slain Polonius, 
Hamlet must hasten out of the country, to 
avoid the consequences of his act. But this 
cannot possibly be the sense. Hamlet has 
mentioned just before that he is to go to 
England, and has told the Queen what he 
intends to do in consequence; as for running 
away by his own free will to avoid punish- 
ment, the thought never strikes him; on the 
contrary, he is quite prepared to ‘‘ answer 
well” for his act. 

It appears, then, that a totally different 
meaning has to be found for the seventh line. 
Let us first observe that the fifth and sixth lines 
already rhyme, which makes it probable that the 
seventh was also partof a couplet. Ifso, the 
line which rhymed with it must bave been the 
last, since this has also lost its fellow, and has 
been wrongly transposed; as containing the 
words ‘‘an end,” it was imagined that it ought 
to come last. Therefore, it is not hard to see 
that the seventh line ended with ‘‘ shall set me 
packing too’’; and this at once puts us on the 
track of a better reading, namely— 


‘*The man who packs shall set me packing too ; 

Come, sir, to draw towards an end with you,’”’ &c. 
To ‘* pack,’ of course, means to cheat; and the 
line thus carries on the idea of the ‘‘ enginer 
hoist with his own petar”’ in such a way as to 
afford the strongest confirmation to the con- 
jecture. We might, perhaps, even venture one 
step further, and suppose that Shakspere really 
wrote (to ‘‘set”’ meaning to stake) :— 


** Who sets and packs shall set me packing, too”’ 


—and that without being charged with 
** licentious ’’ emendation, seeing that in ‘‘ King 
Lear,” I. iv. 317, ‘‘ thisman” is introduced even 
more wrongly, Goneril being made to say ‘‘ this 
man (that is, her father) has had good 
counsel’ ; whereas she really means, as the con- 
text plainly shows, that she and her husband 
have been unadvised. 

Another slight change is also required. 
‘* Neighbour floor” should be read instead of 
“neighbour room”’; for it is obvious that the 
body was not dragged into the next room, 
inasmuch as the searchers cannot find it, and 
have at last to tell the King that Hamlet will 
not enlighten them. Can it be supposed that 
there would have been any such difficulty if the 
body had been in the next room ? 

The passage will now read as follows : 


‘* Let it work ; 
For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar ; and ’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard beneath their mines, 
And blow them at the moon. O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts exactly meet. 
Who sets and packs shall set me packing too: 
Come, sir, to draw towards an end with you, 
I'll lug the guts into the neighbour floor. 
Mother, good night. Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 
Mother, good night.”’ 


When the eighth line is thus transposed, we 
begin to suspect that ‘‘ draw towards an end” 
is a term of some game well-known in Shak- 
spere’s time. In fact it almost certainly 
belongs to the game of ‘‘ Irish,”’ in which, as in 
backgammon, the player, after getting all his 
men into his own left-hand table, had to get 
them cleared off by successive casts of the dice, 
without leaving blots. This final process was 
called the ‘‘after-game,”’ as the Compleat 
Gamester tells us; also, according to Bacon’s 
Promus (1186), the ‘‘later end.” Again, the 


clearing-off process was, according to Nares’s 
Glossary and the Gamester, also called ‘‘ bearing 
one’s men.” This lets us into the meaning of 
Hamlet’s very grim joke. 

says, to play the 


He is going, he 
last part of his game by 








** bearing his man” in a sense altogether new 
and striking. 

Perhaps some readers of the ACADEMY may 
think it worth while to say whether they judge 
this reading of the seventh line worthy of 
acceptance, in consideration of the light which 
it throws on the passage as a whole, and the 
strong connexion which it establishes between 
its several parts. 

CHARLES E, MOBERLY. 








THE ‘‘ORTALUS VOCABULORUM” OF WYNKYN 
DE WORDE. 
149 Tufaell Park Road, N.: Dec. 19, 1889, 

In the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, thirty-four leaves have been found, in 
bindings, of the Ortus Vocabulorum as printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, consisting when com- 
plete of 138 leaves, quarto. The colophon, 
happily recovered, is dated July 28, 1516. 

Now, in Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s Topo- 
graphical Antiquities (vol. ii., pp. 88, 90), two 
editions of this work are noted, one of which 
bears the above date; the colophon, however, 
differs foto caelo. The other, dated October 22, 
1518, bears a colophon identical, except in 
minor details, with that of our Corpus Christi 
College fragments. 

The difference, slight as it is, is enough to 
show that the editions of 1516 and 1518 are not 
the same ; and the strong presumption must be 
that Dibdin was wrong. It was unlikely that two 
copies of the work should have been published 
simultaneously with colophons so entirely 
different. More probably, I imagine, the truth 
is that, although Dibdin had seen the 1518 
edition (as he implies), neither he nor Ames 
had seen that of 1516, and that he based his 
account on untrustworthy sources. This, if 
correct, seems to point to extreme rarity of the 
older edition ; but it is, of course, only a prob- 
ability, and I should be extremely grateful for 
any information on this somewhat perplexing 


point, 
R. G. CO. Proctor. 








** SURVIVALS”’ IN NEGRO FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 


Tunbridge: Dec. 23, 1889. 
The following extract from the Cleveland 
Leader seems to me to illustrate in a curious 
manner the theory of ‘‘ Survivals ” in culture : 


‘* While strolling a little way outside the city 
limits, near the end of Highteenth-street, I noticed 
two carriages filled with coloured people entering 
an enclosure. I saw that it was a cemetery, and 
followed. A stalwart negro took from one of the 
carriages a small coffin, and with the ceremony of 
a short, simple prayer it was deposited in the earth. 
Six or eight friends of the dead babe stood with tear- 
ful eyes during the few minutes occupied in filling 
the little grave; then they re-entered the carriages 
and drove away. Just before leaving, a woman, 
whom I judged to be the bereaved mother, laid 
upon the mound two or three infants’ toys. Look- 
ing about among the large number of graves of 
children, I observed this practice to be very 
general, Some were literally covered with play- 
things. There were nursing-bottles, rattle-boxes, 
tin horses and waggons, ‘Noah’s arks,’ sets of 
dishes, marbles, tops, china cups and saucers, slates, 
picture- books, in endless numberand variety. Many 
of them had apparently lain there for years, 
articles of a perishable nature having been almost 
destroyed by sun and storm. There were very 
few children’s graves which did not have something 
of this kind upon them. On many of the larger 
graves were pretty vases, statuettes, and other 
articles suitable to more adult years. Upon inquiry 
I was told that this custom is almost universal 
among the coloured people in the South. The 
sentiment that prompts it readily suggests itself, 
but it is not quite so easy to understand another 
feature which Inoticed. Upon fully half the small 
graves, lying or standiog, partly buried in the 
earth, were medicine-bottles of every size and 














shape. Some were nearly full, and all contained 
more or less of the medicine which had no doubt 
been used in the effort to ward off the visit of 
death. The usual number of these on each grave 
was from one to three, but on one I counted eight. 
The placivg of these bottles is certainly a singular 
conceit. snd would seem to border on supersti- 
tion. Just why they do-it is not clear. I was 
impelled by curiosity to inquire of two or three 
negrors about it, and they seemed no better able 
to explain it than I was. One old woman who was 
loitering about the cemetery said, in answer to my 
question: ‘I kain’t tell ye why, mister, but dey 
allers does it. When I was a chile, I libed down 
in ole Virginny, an’ it was jes de same dar. I 
d’no, but mebbe dey t’inks de medisun ‘ll he’p 
de chil’en arter dey’s buried, but I don’t see no 
good in it nohow.’ ” 


This custom is clearly a continuation of the 
native West African one (mentioned by Burton, 
Stanley, and others), of placing crockery and 
other household utensils on the grave for the 
use of the spirit of the deceased. In Through 
the Dark Continent a picture is given of a grave 
near Cabinda, which is covered with articles 
of crockery-ware (mostly European), while 
others are suspended from the boughs of a tree 
overshadowing the grave. The jugs, basins, 
&c., are rendered useless to the living by having 
holes knocked in them—so that no one may be 
tempted to steal them. This custom extends 
up the country as far as the region of Stanley 
Falls—as is proved by the fact that the late 
Mr. Walter Deane, while wandering in the 
bush (after his escape from Stanley Falls 
Station), cooked what provisions he could pro- 
cure ‘‘in an old broken pot which he had found 
on a native grave.” 

The American negroes, while continuing the 
practice, have evidently forgotten its origin— 
which is perhaps not to be wondered at, seeing 
that most of them are two or three generations 
removed from contact with African soil. 

A. WERNER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Dec. 29, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
* Culture in Germany,’ by Mr. Sidney Whitman. 

Monpay, Dec. 30,4p.m. London Institution: ** Soap 
Bubbles and the Forces which mould them” 
(Ohristmas Course for Juveniles), I., by Mr. O. V. 


ys, 

Tugspay, Dec. 21, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Elec- 
tricity’ (adapted toa Juvenile Auditory), IL, by 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan, 1, 4p.m. London Institution: ‘Soap 
Bubbles and the Forces which mould them” 
{Christmas Course for Juveniles), II., by Mr. 0. V. 

oys. 

THURSDAY, Jan 2, 8. p.m. Royal Institution: * Elec- 
tricity ” (adapted toa Juvenile Auditory), III., by 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

Fripay, Jan. 3, 4 p.m. London Institution: “ Boap 
Bubbles aud the Forces which mould them” 

Christmas Course for Juveniies), III., by Mr. 0. V. 


oys. 
8pm. Geologists’ Association. 
SATUEBDAY. Jan. 4, 3pm. Royal Institution: “ Elec. 
tricity” (adapted toa Juvenile Auditory), IV., by 
Prof. A. W. Riicker. 








SCIENCE. 


THE EARLY CHURCH UPON GAMBLING. 
“Texte und UntTersucnauncen.’—Y. Band 


1. Heft. Der Pseudocyprianische Tra ctat 
De Aleatoribus, die alteste lateinische christ- 
liche Schrift. Ein Werk des rémischen 
Bischofs Victor I. (Saec. II.). Von Adolf. 
Harnack. (Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: 
Williams & Norgate.) 


Ir is interesting to consider the view which 
the early Church took of gambling—a vice 
very prevalent in Rome during the time of the 
emperors. And it appears that th e Christians 
of the first centuries were very lenient in 
their judgment on games of hazard, and fre- 
quently regarded them as merely a harmless 
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pastime. Those of their writings which, like { collected, no doubt, later than the Council of 
the Apostles’ Teaching, contain complete lists} Nicaes, enacted that the bishop, priest, or 


of the errors, vices, and crimes common among 
heathen but abhorred by Christians, never 
even mention games of hazard. Members of 
the Roman congregation must, however, have 
taken partin them. Recent excavations have 
shown that the graves in the Catacombs contain 
the various implements of such sports. Dice, 
counters, and gaming boards have been dis- 
covered in Christian tombs; and the boards 
with their gay and inspiriting inscriptions 
(‘‘ Vietus leva te, ludere nescis, da lusori 
locum’? —‘‘ Domine frater hilaris semper 
ludere tabula ’’) do not at all differ from those 
with which the heathen had made merry. 
Friends or relatives, on bringing one of their 
number to his last resting-place, laid in his 
coffin what had during his lifetime been 
his favourite play things. In the Domitilla 
Catacomb there has been found the tomb of a 
master in the art of making dice. The 
Christians evidently did not consider the 
games, in which the ‘little cubes’? were 
used, and which, like draughts or back- 
gammon, required some skill on the part of 
the player, or else depended merely on 
chance, as wrong in themselves, or as in 
any way connected with idolatrous ceremonies. 
The statement of Bruzza that the members 
of the early Church never played for filthy 
lucre and never quarrelled over their games 
has this much truth in it, that gambling with 
them does not seem to have led to evil con- 
sequences. 

The earliest literary notice of games of 
hazard is found in the book containing 
the charges which Apollonius brought against 
the Montanist prophets in Asia Minor about 
A.D. 200. He considers the prophet who 
handles the dice-box only worse than him who 
paints his eyebrows and wears trinkets. He 
shows by this comparison that he regards 
neither one thing nor the other as actually 
wrong, but merely as unbecoming in a reli- 
gious teacher. The great writers of that 
time, whenever they touch on this matter, 
speak of it in general terms. Clement of 
Alexandria (Paed. iii. 11, 75) upbraids men 
for idling away their time in baths and 
taverns, for talking slander, running after 
women, and playing with the ‘‘sexagonal” 
stones; and Tertullian, in a bitter passage 
(De Carne 7), puts gambling on a level with 
attending theatres or chariot-races. In a 
later age, St. Ambrose denounced any gain 
obtained in this manner as theft and usury. 
Synesius, on the other hand, alleged as one 
of the grounds for declining a bishopric that 
he could not give up his game ; and, according 
to Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. x. 16), 
the abbess of the convent of St. Radegunde 
at Poitiers defended herself against the accu- 
rations of her nuns by saying that she had 
always played during the lifetime of St. 
Radegunde, and that neither Scripture nor 
the Canons had forbidden such a pastime. 
The earliest Canons of the Church are singu- 
larly lenient in their dealing with this 
failing. The synod of Elvira, about a.p, 
305 (Can. 79) enjoined “the faithful, who 
had cast the dice for money, ‘‘to refrain 
from doing so, in order that he might after 
a year’s time—without any further penance— 
be reconciled to the Church. The 42nd and 
48rd of the Apostolical Canons, which were 


deacon who indulged in dice or wine should 
be excluded from the Church if he did not 
abandon the practice; and this law was 
extended to the lower order of the clergy and 
the laity. It was not till two centuries later 
that the code of Justinian made it a distinct 
offence for clerics to take part in, or even to 
look on at, games of hazard. The priest con- 
victed of this offence was liable to be sus- 
pended from his office and imprisoned in a 
monastery for three years, A similar pro- 
hibition was passed by the Synod of Mayenz 
in 813. 

It appears, however, that the leniency 
noticed in the expressions both of single 
writers or of whole synods, which has left its 
record in the Catacombs, is the note of a later 
age, and that the earlier Church, to judge 
from the words of one of its leading members, 
passed an entirely different judgment on all 
gambling transactions. The treatise De Alea- 
toribus treats of them in a manner which we 
should expect from one who considers himself 
a successor of the chief of the Apostles, and 
the spirit which it breathes is that of the 
earliest literature of the Church. The author, 
who evidently occupied a high and dignified 
position, addresses himself to the ‘‘ whole 
brotherhood of the faithful,” in great concern 
of mind lest they should be led astray by the 
temptations held out to them by gamblers; 
and he fears lest the bishops, by their readi- 
ness to grant pardon to those that are 
guilty, may be punished equally with them 
(cp. i-iv.). The crimes of idolatry, adul- 
tery, theft, rapine, and murder, he con- 
siders are not worse than the sins of 
the gambling-table; for there the arch- 
enemy himself manifests his presence, and 
how can the hand caught in his snares be 
admitted to the Lord’s sacrifice, or raised to 
make the sign of the cross? (v.). For there, 
under the reign of wild recklessness, fierce 
impatience, and mad insanity, the hand, 
armed to its own destruction, dissipates the 
wealth gained by years of labour. Behind 
closed doors the gamblers celebrate their 
nightly vigils with prostitutes. Twofold are 
the crimes they commit: here, in their dens, 
rattles the dice-box; there are done, ia 
silence, the works of darkness (vi.). And 
whence, asks the author, is the origin of this 
evil? <A well-instructed man, after profound 
meditation, by the inspiration of the devil, 
invent:d the practice of gambling. To his 
image, which stands holding a dice-board in 
his hands, the votaries offer sacrifices (vii.) ; 
and the Christian who plays, although he 
may not, perhaps, actually sacrifice, is guilty 
of this crime. He is no longer a Christian, but 
a heathen (viii. and ix.). No excuse, no indul- 
gence can avail him ; his is the sin against the 
Holy Spirit (x.). ‘‘ Therefore, O Christian,” 
the author concludes, ‘‘so far from being 
a gambler, scatter your money over the Lord’s 
table, where Christ presides, where angels 
are spectators, and martyrs form the com- 
pany; divide your heritage, which you 
were about to lose in wild passions, among 
the poor; make over your riches unto Christ, 
the winner; seek as a servant distrac- 
tion with your Lord; let your daily play 
be with the poor, your occupation with 





the widows; squander your wealth in the 


— | 


service of the Church; deposit your gold and 
silver in the heavenly treasure-house; your 
estate and villas remove by pious service into 
paradise, that your sins may be pardoned 
through your alms, and never look again at 
the dice. Amen” (xii.). 

Not merely the severity of the sentence 
pronounced on the dissipations of the ‘ green 
board,” but the view clearly taken, that 
gambling is an idolatrous practice admitting 
of no indulgence, give the tract De Aleatoribus 
a unique position in early Christian literature. 
The editor has been singularly fortunate in 
selecting this book for separate treatment in the 
series of ‘‘ Texte und Untersuchungen.” His 
text is, in the main, that of Hartel ; but he has 
added to it a full commentary, in which he 
compares the vocabulary of the book with 
that of the oldest Latin Fathers, and elucidates 
the difficu!t passages foundinit. He has next 
set himself to answer the interesting question 
of the authorship of this remarkable tract. 
It is one of those spurious works which have 
found their way into the writings of St. 
Cyprian. Hartel counts fifteen such works. 
Earlier editors admit a yet larger number. 
For the singular authority which St. Cyprian 
possessed throughout the Western Church, 
and which was surpassed only by that of St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, and Gregory the 
Great, led to works of unknown authors, which 
were widely read or which had some value, 
being ascribed to him. 

That De Aleatoribus does not owe its origin 
to the Father of the African Church, but to 
some other author of eminence and position, 
is not open to doubt. The list of St. 
Cyprian’s writings in the Cheltenham MS., 
A.D. 359, discovered by Mommsen, does not 
mention it. The oldest MS., on four different 
transcripts of which the present text is based, 
dates probably from the seventh century. 
Among the editors, Pamelius, as early as 1568, 
remarked that the tract was not the work of 
St. Cyprian. His significant note that it 
might have been written by a Roman bishop 
was accepted by Cardinal Bellarmin. And 
the reasons which the cardinal assigned in 
favour of his opinions appear to be in- 
controvertible. The writer of De Aleatori- 
bus addresses, in the first instance, his 
brother bishops; in the second, all the 
faithful. He claims to hold the ‘‘apostolatus 
ducatum,”’ the ‘‘ vicariam domini sedem,’’ the 
‘ originem authentici apostolatus, super quem 
Christus fundavit ecclesiam in superiore 
nostro’ ; to this he adds the power of binding 
and loosing and of forgiving sin (cp.i.) He 
speaks in the first person plural, thus appear- 
ing to identify himself with his brother 
bishops; but his conception of the general 
office, as Prof. Harnack remarks (p. 108), is 
framed in accordance with his own peculiar 
point of view. ‘We bear,” he says to his 
colleagues, ‘‘ the source of the true apostolate 
in our predecessor.” Whom he considers his 
predecessor in an especial sense we have 
little doubt, when we compare ch. i., which 
speaks of the promise given to Simon Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 19), with ch. iii., which repeats 
the command laid upon Simon, the son of 
John (John xxi. 15 8g.). The book was written, 
we may infer with certainty, by one who 
considered himself the successor of the 
apostle upon whom Christ had founded his 








Church, #.¢., by a bishop of Rome. 
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Numerous also are the indications which, as 
Prof. Harnack has shown, point to the early 
origin of the work. Its authorquotes the Pastor 
of Hermas as Holy Scripture (ii., and most 
likely also iv.) The same high position was 
given that ‘‘ shepherd allegory” by Irenaeus 
(iv. 34, 2) and by Tertullian in one of the 
first books he wrote (Ve Oratione, xvi.) ; but 
his latest polemical work, De Pudicitia, against 
Bishop Callistus of Rome, as well as the 
Muratorian Fragment, show clearly that at 
the commencement of the third century 
Hermas had ceased to have canonical authority 
in the Western Church. De Aleatoribus cites 
similarly the Teaching of the Apostles (iv.). 
Of twenty-seven quotations, which it brings 
forward, no less than eight are taken 
from books not belonging either to the 
Old or the Now Testament. It draws 
no distinction between the Old and the 
New. It knows three several groups of 
sacred writings—the Books of the Prophets 
and the Revelations which are “ scriptura 
divina,”’ the Words of the Lord, and the 
Writings of the Apostles. In the first group 
it includes the Pastor of Hermas, in the third 
the Teaching of the Apostles. ‘‘ And this,” 
Prof. Harnack states, ‘‘is the most ancient 
shape in which the canon appears in the 
Western church ; it is older than the Mura- 
torian Fragment”’ (p. 57). 

Again, the style in which the book is writ' en 
is sometimes awkward ; it has, as Hartel first 
noticed, all the idioms of the vulgar tongue. 
We come across expressions like ‘ pro 
pecoris,”’ ‘*sub cura nostri’? (ii.), ‘‘ sub pro- 
curatores” (iii.), “‘venenum letalem” (v.), 
‘‘duplicem ac geminum crimen” (vi.), 
‘‘pyarentorum originem dehonorant” (ix.), 
&c. These expressions are not, however, con- 
fined to Le Aleatoribus. For five epistles, 
which are found in the volume of St. Cyprian’s 
works (Epp. 8 and 21-24), show, according to 
at least one MS., the same idioms. Two of 
these epistles (Ep. 8 and 21) were written 
from Rome; and the first of them, addressed 
by the Roman clergy, left without a head by 
the death of Fabian, to the Carthaginian 
clergy, left without a head by the flight of 
' St. Cyprian, shows clearly that an official 
document was composed in the capital as late 
as A.D. 250 in the vulgar tongue. 

To judge from internal evidence, Prof. Har- 
nack concludes that the tract was written by a 
Roman bishop between a.p. 190 and 230. And 
he passes in review the three men who, during 
that period, occupied successively the seat of 
St. Peter. Callistus (217-223), he says 
(p. 107 sq.), cannot have been the author of 
this stern and solemn sermon. When a youth 
the bishop gambled away the savings of 
widows and of his brethren. Condemned 
to penal servitude in the quarries of 
Sardinia, he endeavoured to obtain, together 
with the other Christians (Hippol. ix., 12), 
his freedom; but he was, on his return, dis- 
missed the town by Bishop Victor. When 
still a deacon he exercised a baneful influence 
on Bishop Zephyrinus. His own episcopate 
was marked by a great relaxation of 
discipline. ‘‘ He absolved fornicators and 
adulterers,” says Tertullian. ‘‘He regarded 
the Church as the ark of Noah, which con- 
tained both clean and unclean beasts,” says 
Hippolytus. He certainly opened the doors 
of the Church to the world wider than any 











of his predecessors had done. Lefore him 
was Zephyrinus (199-217), a weak, venal, 
and unlettered prelate, entirely led by the 
bribes and flatteries of Callistus. This stern 
sermon was never composed by him; but its 
tone is in harmony with what we know of 
the character of his predecessor Victor 
(189-199). An African by birth, Latin by 
name, he first introduced his own language 
into the official documents of the congrega- 
tion of the capital, which was at the close 
of the second century equally well acquainted 
with Latin and with Greek. His episcopate 
marks a new epoch in the history of the see. 
His character forms a strong contrast to those 
who preceded and followed him. He stands 
out among them unmistakeably as the first 
Roman bishop. It was he who first trans- 
ferred the authority of the Roman Church to 
the chair of her pontiff. The manner in 
which he dealt with the churches of Asia 
Minor, who disagreed with him on the 
question of celebrating Easter (Eus. H.Z. v. 
23-25), the encyclicals which he sent on this 
matter to all the bishops of Christendom, 
were in tone and temper similar to this 
sermon on gambling addressed to all the 
faithful. The spirit which is manifested in 
the excommunication of Theodotus for heresy 
(Eus. H.2. v. 28, 6), of the presbyters 
Blastus and Florinus, because they inclined 
the one to the forbidden Easter practice, the 
other to Valentinian doctrines, is the same 
which breathes in passages Jike iv. 3, ‘‘Si 
quis frater delinquit in ecclesia et non apparet 
legi, hic non colligatur”; iv. 6, ‘‘ eximite 
malos e medio vestro”; and x., ‘‘ Delicti in 
Deum nulla fit excusatio nec indulgentia ulla 
et nemini venia datur.” There is nothing in 
this tract which does not agree with all the 
other official utterances of Victor. Additional 
light is thrown on the question by the remark 
of St. Jerome (De Vir. Inl., 34, 53), that of 
the Latin authors Vic‘or is the first—evi- 
dently earlier than Apollonius and Tertullian— 
‘‘cujus mediocria extant de religione volumina 
(Chron. I , year of the Emperor Pertinax). 
We have thus far followed Prof. Harnack 
in his inquiry; and we have merely given 
the main outlines of his most instructive and 
interesting argument. If, indeed, he has 
proved his case, then he has undoubtedly 
made a discovery of no small importance, for 
then /¢ Aleatoribus must be regarded (comp. 
p- 93) as a unique monument of Christian 
antiquity, as the earliest Latin record which 
has come down to us from the Roman con- 
gregation, the earliest book that was written 
by a Roman bishop, the earliest instance in 
which the passage (Matth. xvi. 18)-—‘‘ Upon 
this rock I will build my Church ’—was 
adduced in support of Roman claims. And 
no doubt the book would be worthy, from its 
zeal for purity and righteousness, its grand 
simplicity, to take its place as the first in the 
long list of works that have been drawn up 
by Roman pontiffs (comp. pp. 124 and 125). As 
the epistle of Clement represents the Roman 
Church at the close of the first century, so De 
Aleatoribus would represent the Roman bishops 
at the close of the second century ; both works 
illustrate, in different ways, the grandeur of 
ancient Rome. Tender solicitude for one dis- 
tant member of the Christian brotherhood is 
the keynote of Clement’s epistle ; care for the 
whole brotherhood, and especislly for those 









who rule over it —the bishops and pastors— 
speaks from every line of Victor’s letter. 
And additional force would thus be given to 
Bishop Lightfoot’s remark (8S. Clement of 
Rome, 1877, Append., pp. 253-4), that ‘ the 
noble remonstrance” addressed by Ciement 
to the Corinthians was “ the first step towards 
papal aggression”; and that the action of 
Victor marked the commencement of a second 
stage, ‘‘ which carried the power of Rome 
only a very small step in advance towards the 
pretentions of a Hildebrand or an Innocent.” 

As regards Prof. Harnack’s edition, German 
reviewers (Ad. Jiilicher, in Zheol. Literatur- 
zeit, 1889, No. 13) have pointed out a few 
slight blemishes to be found in the text as 
well as in the notes, and have shown that the 
resemblance which it bears in word and 
thought to the writings of St. Cyprian is closer 
even than the learned editor had represented 
it. It has consequently been conjectured 
that an African writer about a.p. 300, or the 
confessor Celerinus, an African by birth, who 
was at Rome about a.p. 250 or, as Zahn sup- 
posed, a Roman bishop after a.p. 250, was the 
author. We admit that Prof. Harnack’s 
arguments appear to us conclusive, both as 
regards the early date and the Roman origin 
of the book; but we cannot regard the author- 
ship of Victor as actually proved. It seems 
difficult to believe—even if the clergy of the 
capital as late as a.p. 250 wrote in the vulgar 
tongue—that an ecclesiastic of his standing, 
the friend of Marcia, who, on one occasion 
at least, had access to the court of Com- 
modus, who ruled over a congregation 
possessing both wealth and culture, should 
not have been able to employ, in a sermon 
addressed to all the churches, idioms other 
than those of the vulgar; or that he who sent 
three encyclicals to the congregations of the 
East should himself have been ignorant of 
Greek (p. 24, n. 2). A further examination 
of the pseudo-Cyprianic writings to which 
Prof. Harnack has drawn attention may throw 
new light on the question; but we cannot 
close our remarks without endorsing Ad. 
Julicher’s opinion that, had the editor 
written nothing else, this one treatise on the 
De Aleatoribus, with its learning, its subtilty 
of thought, its soundness of judgment, and 
its wonderful dexterity of argument, would 
prove him to be an accomplished master of 
historical inquiry. 

CHartes Merk. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Die mandiiische Religion. By A. J. H. W. 
Brandt. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) This is the most 
important work that has yet appeared on the 
religion of one of the most curious and in- 
teresting of oriental sects. Confounded with 
the “ Disciples of St. John,” as well as the 
Ssabians of Harran, the Mandaites attracted a 
considerable amount of notice at the beginning 
of the present century; but they have been un- 
deservedly neglected since more accurate in- 
formation has been obtained about them. The 
curious mixture of Christian, Gnostic, and old 
Babylonian beliefs in their creed can be better 
studied in Dr. Brandt’s pages than anywhere 
else. His want of acquaintance with Assyrian, 
however, has prevented him from working out 
that side of Mandaite faith and practice which 
goes back to early Chaldea, and he has left the 
task to be performed by an Assyrian scholar. 
On the other hand, the Gnostic elements in 
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Mandaite religion are thoroughly described 
and — The book ought to be in the 
library of every student of religion. 


A NEw edition of Prof. O. Schrader’s well- 
known Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte 
(Jena: Costenoble) has just been published. 
It is, however, a new work rather than a 
new edition of an older one. Althougha con- 
siderable part of the matter contained in the 
first edition has been omitted, the new volume 
is nearly double the size of its predecessor, 
thanks to the abundance of fresh material that 
has been introduced into it. More especially, 
Prof. Schrader has gone into the question of 
the primitive home of the Aryans. In his 
earlier edition, it will be remembered, he 
assented with considerable hesitation to the 
theory which placed it in Europe. He now 
accepts the theory without reservation, and 
follows Leskien in fixing upon the plains of 
South-western Russia as the locality where 
the Aryan nomads first pastured their flocks. 
From hence they spread northward, westward 
and eastward, the Volga more especially 
serving them as a great highway. One of 
the most valuable features of Prof. Schrader’s 
volume is the exhaustive account it gives of the 
various works which fhave appeared up to the 


present time upon the subjects of which it 
treats. 


A Dictionary of the Targumim: the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic 
Literature. By M. Jastrow. Part III.— 
“a—7. (London: Triibner; New York: 
Putnam’s.) This useful dictionary pursues its 
quiet way. Even non-Talmudists may profit 
irom its stores of quotation, which are some- 
times very significant and suggestive, either 
archaeologically or with reference to the mental 
and moral characteristics of the Jews. The 
philological objections urged against former 
parts of this work do not strike one as applic- 
able to the present part. 


Das Riitsel der Sphinx. In 2 vols. By L- 
Laistner. (Berlin: Herz.) This is an elaborate 
and interesting work, in which the author offers 
us @ new key to the interpretation of my- 
thology. Alpine climbers ought to take a 
special interest in it, for the key is 
nothing else than the Alps. It is the Alps 
which have inspired the manifold creations of 
European mythology, and thus throw light on 
the way in which myths have arisen in other 
parts of the world. The one-eyed Polyphémos 
is merely an Alpine peak gazing like a giant on 
the awe-struck traveller. Orpheus himself is 
but the Alps in both nature and name. It may 
be feared that the method of the new Oedipus 
will to seem many too “ subjective.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘¢ THE ETHNOLOGIC AFFINITIES OF THE ANCIENT 
ETRUSCANS.” 
Barton-on-Humber : Dec. 16, 1889, 

The twenty-four pages of Dr. Brinton’s paper 
(vide ACADEMY, Dec. 7, 1889, pp. 375-6) will 
scarcely, I apprehend, be thought able to sustain 
his ‘‘ conclusions.” 

He observes (p. 3), ‘‘The Turanian origin 
[of the Etruscans], so vehemently [!] advocated 
by Dr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. Robert Brown, Junr., 
and others, is now [italics mine] dismissed as 
untenable byall the continental Etruscologists.”’ 
But, if the hostile opinion of these eminent 
authorities is fatal to a theory, alas, what 
becomes of Dr. #rinton’s views? They are out 
of Court ab initio. However, on p. 20, note 2, 
we find that ‘‘Mr. Brown’s article [‘‘ in the 
Archaeological Review, July, 1889 ”] is the latest 
study of Etruscan numerals” ; and this ‘‘study ” 
has not yet been ‘‘ dismissed as untenable” by 
anyone except by Dr. Brinton, who naturally 





finds it much easier to ‘‘ dismiss’? my arguments 
in a footnote than to grapple with them 
seriatim. I will return good for evil by giving 
an example of his method. 

On p. 22 he compares the Etruscan and 
** Archaic Libyan-Hamitic” numerals 1-6 ; and 
produces two lists which, from their extra- 
ordinary similarity, would have staggered 
Kebés himself. How is this result arrived at ? 
Take number ‘‘one.” He adopts mex as the 
Etruscan ‘‘ one” form, and observes: ‘‘ At pre- 
sent the word for one in the Berber dialects is 
some variation of _».” This does not seem 
promising ; howev¢’., he gets rid of the actual 
but inconvenient Berber form by remarking 
that en ‘‘ seems [italics mine] a loan word from 
the Greek or early Latin.” The Greeks or 
Latins having thus rescued him from his 
difficulty, he continues—‘‘ Probably their [the 
Berber] native expression was mekk or mex, 
which means ‘a little one’ ”’—a reference to the 
thumb or little finger. Just so: let us take 
away the word we find, and supply the Berbers 
with another, and—Q.E.D. A final argument 
in support of this curious process is derived 
from the fact that ‘‘ we find [ap. Bugge] the 
Cretans used the word ‘“ &uaxys, borrowed, 
probably, from the Libyans [italics mine], in the 
sense ‘a single one.’’’ There seems, therefore, 
to have been a very singular exchange (ap. 
Brinton) of ‘‘ one ’”’-words between Libyans and 
Greeks. The Kretans, proverbially “slow,” 
could not even take care of number one, but 
the Libyans were no better. 

Writing to me on December 11, Dr. Carl 
Abel observes of Dr. Brinton’s pamphlet—‘ It 
seems to be merely preliminary, but more is 
promised.” Etruscologists will be ready to 
welcome Dr. Brinton’s efforts; and, if he con- 
vinces us that we are wrong, I, for one, will 
immediately recant. 

ROBERT BROWN, JUN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


AT a public meeting held lately in Manchester, 
a@ committee was appointed to take measures 
for a memorial to the late James Prescott Joule. 
This committee has decided in favour of a white 
marble statue, as a companion to Chantrey's 
statue of Dr. Dalton; and also that a replica 
of it in bronze should be erected in some public 
place in the city. 


Tne January volume of the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Science ’’ series, published by Mr. Walter Scott, 
will be The Origin of the Aryans, by Canon 
Isaac Taylor, consisting of about 350 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. We understand 
that the author has treated the subject exhaus- 
tively from both the ethnological and philo- 
logical sides; and that, in particular, he has 
given special attention to the most recent 
evidence of craniology. He passed the final 
proofs of the work before leaving England to 
winter in Rome. 


AN association has been formed, under the 
title of the Gilbert Club, with the following 
objects: (1) to produce and issue an English 
translation of De Magnete, in the style of the 
Latin folio of 1600; (2) to arrange for the 
tercentenary celebration next year of that 
work; (3) to promote enquiries into the life 
and other writings of William Gilbert; and (4) 
to undertake the reproduction hereafter, if 
thought desirable, of other early works on 
electricity and magnetism. The president of the 
Gilbert Club is Sir William Thomson; and the 
hon. secretaries are Mr. Conrad W. Cooke, 
Prof. Raphael Meldola, and Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 


Pror. JAMES DEWAR has been re-appointed 
to the Fullerian chair of chemistry at the Royal 
Institution. 


ww 


The Habits of the Salmon. By J. P. Tra- 
herne. (Chapman & Hall.) After the admir- 
able chapter on salmon and salmon-fishing 
which Major Traherne contributed to the 
‘‘Badminton” volume on that subject, this 
book is a great disappointment. A reader 
expects facts, information, new particulars on 
the history of that wonderful fish the salmon ; 
but he will only find here old theories re-stated, 
probable hypotheses, nebulous verbosity. The 
volume is a mere echo of Mr. Willis-Bund’s 
Salmon Problems. The words ‘‘ probably” and 
‘* doubtless ”»—so often here repeated—ought to 
give way to certainty before another work is 
written on salmon. Are there distinct breeds 
of salmon? asks Major Traherne, and replies: 
Probably not. Do salmon always return to the 
rivers in which they have been bred? Very 
often; probably not always. Buckland hoped 
they did; for very many, he festively answered, 
had been bred in his own kitchen, On the 
subject of grilse, at page 92, Major Traherne 
states : 


**T can only conclude, in the absence of any 
evidence that would lead us to think otherwise, 
that thousands of smolts remain in the sea, grow 
into grilse, and still remain there, to grow into 
adult salmon.”’ 


No one can find fault with such a tentative 
conclusion; but in the same page, at the 
beginning of a new chapter, it is assumed as a 
certainty : 

“Tt has been proved of late that large numbers of 


them ’’—i e. grilse—‘‘ remain in the sea and grow 
into large fish.’’ 


In short, the whole life-history of a salmon is 
beset with uncertainties, improbabilities ante- 
cedent to experience, and exceptional surprises, 
Major Traherne consumes 160 pages in little 
more than again reminding us of these facts. 
But we are wholly with him when he would 
have the weekly close-time for salmon en- 
larged ; when he states that successin breeding 
depends on maintaining a due proportion 
between the number of fish and the capacities 
of the spawning-ground ; and, above all, in his 
merciful plea for the kelts, when hooked instead 
of clean salmon : 


‘*They are often gaffed without a thought as to 
whether they are clean fish or kelts, the hook is 
ruthlessly torn or cut out of their mouths, or from 
whatever part of the body it may be fixed in, and 
the poor things, bleeding and mutilated, thrown 
into the river with a kick and a flourish of ad- 
jectives.”’ 


Fishermen who behave with such wanton 
cruelty justify the diatribes which those who 
are not anglers often heap upon the gentle 
craft. A word must be added for the inter- 
esting description of salmon-spawning con- 
tributed to the book by Mr. Malloch. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TueE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, which will be the first of a 
new volume, will contain the following articles : 
**Some Unpublished Contract Tablets,” by 
Prof. Sayce ; ‘‘ Jitaka Bavéru,” translated from 
the original Pali, by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids; 
‘*The Genuineness of the Cylinder of Ur-Bau,” 
by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches; ‘‘The Life of the 
Buddha,” translated from the “P’u yao King,” 
by the late Prof. 8. Beal; ‘‘ The Deluge Tradi- 
tion and its Remains in Ancient China,” by 
Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie. 


Part V. of the new series of Triibner’s 
Record is almost entirely devoted to a report of 
the proceedings of the International Congress 
of Orientalists, held at Stockholm and Chris- 
tiania last September. There is aleo given a 





memoir of King Oscar II., witk a portrait 
(finely reproduced by photogravure. In addi- 
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tion to summaries of many of the papers that 
were read, the Sanskrit Idylls written for the 
occasion by H. H. Druva, the delegate of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda, are printed in the original, 
with a translation. 


The current number of the Classical Review 
contains a further instalment of Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson’s model hand-list of Greek MSS. in 
the British Museum ; and obituary notices of 
Oobet by Mr. W. Gunion Rutherford, and of 
Edwin Hatch by Prof. Driver. There are also 
several important reviews of books, which we 
cannot particularise. 


THE last number of the Neue Jahrbiicher con- 
tains an elaborate review, by Dr. Otto Crusius, 
of Mr. Robinson’s Ellis’s edition of the Fables 
of Avianus. The first part of it deals with a 
recent attack, answering the critic’s objections 
seriatim ; in the two last sections Dr. Crusius 
offers criticisms and modifications of his own. 
This is by far the most detailed review of the 
work that has yet appeared. 


Correction.—Mr. T. W. Allen writes that there 
is an unfortunate mistxke running through his 
letter entitled ‘‘ The Greek MSS. in the Warsaw 
Town Library,” which was printed in the 
AcADEMY of December 4. For ‘‘ Warsaw” 
read ‘* Breslau” passim. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Suetiey Socrety.—( Wednesday, December 11.) 


Mr. H. Buxton Forman read a paper on ‘‘ Shelley 
and bis Publisher.” The publisher in question 
was Charles Ollier, the elder brother in the firm 
O. & J. Ollier, whose name figures on the title- 
page of Shelley’s most important volumes. 
Charles Ollier, it seems, was a shy and sensitive 
young man with considerable literary talent but 
extremely little business capacity, who, on the 
strength of a friendly acquaintance with Leigh 
Hunt, gave up aclerkship in Coutts’s bank, and 
started ian 1817, on his own account, as author and 
publisher—a venture which he soon had reason to 
repent. One of his earliest disappointments was 
Keats’s first volume, which was issued from the 
Olliers’ house in Vere-street, and was so unsuc- 
cessful as to be denounced by an indignant pur- 
chaser as ‘‘no better than a take-in.’’ Ollier 
deserves some credit for his courage in publishing 
for Shelley, and thereby running the risk of a 
government prosecution, especially as the 
pecuniary profits which he derived from a com- 
mission on the sale of Shelley’s works was ex- 
ceedingly small. The relatiovs between poct and 
publisher were somewhat strained in 1817, when 
Shelley was compelled to make the changes which 
transformed bis ‘‘ Laon and Oythna’’ into the 
** Revolt of Islam’’; but as Ollier’s letters to 
Shelley are no longer extant, it is impossible to 
form a conclusive opinion as to the rights and 
wrongs of the case. ‘That Ollier was personally 
of an amiable character might be surmised from 
the fact that Shelley was at one time in the habit 
of employing him as an agent in all sorts of 
trivial matters quite unconnected with his 
business as a publisher; but as the years 
went on, and the Vere Street firm became 
involved in pecuniary difficulty, we may 
suppose that Ollier was less able to attend with 
punctuality to the interests of his clients. In 1820 
we find Shelley writing to Leigh Hunt, from 
Italy, that Ollier’s demerits are ‘‘ very heavy”; 
and in 1822 he addressed a sort of ultimatum to 
Ollier himself, bis complaint being that six months 
together he had been left uninformed as to the 
issue of his poems. The connexion was severed this 
same year by the death of Shelley, and about this 
time Ollier’s publishing business failed. Ollier’s 
career, however, did not terminate with Shelley’s, 
for after acting for many years as ‘‘reader’’ to 
Colburn and other publishers, he again made a 
venture on his own account in 1845. Again he 
met with no great success; and the latter portion 
of his life was overclouded by disappointment and 
ill-health, partly relieved by his friendship with 
Leigh Hunt, which remained unshaken to the end. 
He died in 1859, His correspondence with Hunt, 





some of which was published in the St. James's 
Magasine, by Mr. Townsend Mayor, shows him to 
have been a man of culture and acumen in literary 
matters. He was one of the first critics who 
recognised the power of Walt Whitman’s genius, 
and expressed delight at the ‘‘new intellectual 
region”’ opened to him in Leaves of Grass, which 
he pronounced ‘‘ the most original book ever com- 
posed.” This appreciation of Whitman on the 
part of Shelley’s publisher is interesting as form- 
ing a link between the representative poets of 
English and American democracy. Mr. Forman’s 
verdict on Ollier’s character was an almost entirely 
favourable one, as he considered Ollier’s differences 
with Shelley to have been!hicfly due to mis- 
understanding. 


New Suaxsrere Socrety.—( Friday, December 13.) 


Dra. F. J. Furntvatt in the chair.—The chair- 
man’s first duty was to make the sorrowful 
announcement of the death of Robert Browning, 
long the revered president of the society, the news 
of which had reached London only that morning, 
After a short relation of the circumstances of his 
last illness, and some tributary words to the 
memory of the great poet—his old friend—the chair- 
man put the following resolution:—‘‘ That the 
New Shakspere Society desires to record its deep 
sorrow at the death of its president, Robert Brown- 
ing, and its sense of the great loss which English 
literature and the world have sustained by the 
death of one of the most gifted poets of this Vic- 
torian age. The society desires also to express 
its deep sympathy with the son and relatives of 
the late poet, and is pleased to know 
that those whom he most loved were with him at 
his peaceful end.” This resolution having been 
passed, the chairman explained that while the 
general courre in such a case as this would be an 
immediate adjournment, he felt strongly that 
such a course was in opposition to all the teaching 
of Browning, and contrary to what he would him- 
self have advised in a similar case; he would 
accordingly call for the paper set down for the 
evening's meeting.—Miss Phipson then read a 
paper upon the play of ‘‘ Edward III.,’’ of which 
she said that no other drama of those attributed 
to Shakspere bore more traces of his style. 
Edward Capel, in 1760, was the first to 
suggest the Shaksperian authorship, and Ulrici 
explained that its omission from the Folio 
could be accounted for by its sharp attacks on the 
Scotch. Notwithstanding this, however, and his 
admiration of the lofty moral lesson of the play— 
that true heroism goes hand in hand with mastery 
of self—Ulrici ascribed the play to Lodge. Mr. 
Swinburne guesses the author to be an ardent 
follower of Marlowe, and also a copier of Shaks- 
pere—the Shaksperian resemblances lying in single 
lines and passages. Finally, he adduces one piece 
of evidence as perfectly conclusive against the 
Shaksperian authorship—that Shakspere wrote 
‘‘ Henry V.” But it happens that it is just to this 
very play that the most striking resemblances are 
to be found in ‘‘ &dward II[.’”’ Among other 
resemblances, the number and beauty of the 
descriptions of natural phenomena were con- 
spicuous. It was a study of special interest to note 
how different dramatists treated the thoroughly 
English subject of the weather. Who was he, this 
‘* weather-man,”’ appearing again in this play? 
In his references to animal life, again, this 
unknown author resembles Shakspere rather than 
Marlowe. It is to: «oted that if 1594 be the 
correct date 02 the play, the author had then but 
one of Shakspere’s historical plays to form his 
style on. Miss Phipson, concluding, declared her- 
self unconvinced of the Shaksperian authorsbip, 
and held that, so far as the evidence went, 
the author was still a “ great unknown.”— 
The chairman commended Miss Phipson’s 
well-reasoned and cautious paper, which was 
on the true scholarly method. The meeting, 
he thought, would agree with her conclusion, 
that this was the one creation of its author that 
was left to us. After all, in a period of such 
suppressed power, such vigorous life, it was not 
really surprising that some unknown author could 
do such good work as this. He held that, in such 


an age, there were plenty of men capable of it ; 
and it would cause him no surprise if a manuscript 
were some day to turn up, by an unknown hand, 





of at least equal excellence to this play. Miss 
Phipson seemed to assume that such borrowings as 
were evident must have been from Shakspere. He 
held that it was probably the other way, and that 
Shakspere borrowed, or ‘‘lifted,’’ from this pieys 
which he must have read and admired. ese 
‘‘liftings,”” he held, were the practice of all great 
writers, and entirely justifiable. It was in 
characterisation that he chiefly found the play to 
fail; and he held that Shakspere’s dramatic 
instinct and knowledge of stage-craft militated 
against the theory of his authorship of «4 play with 
such undramatic scenes.—Mr. W. Poel, while 
agreeing that the play, as a whole, could not 
possibly be Shakspere’s, was equally certain that 
certain passages were unmistakeably his, and 
written in by him. He judged chiefly by ear, by 
the rhythm of the lines—which, in Shakspere’s 
case, was like that of no one else; and he declared 
that he could mark exactly where Shakspere began 
and where he left off, the unknown writer having 
no knowledge of elocution. He defended the 
dramatic quality of the scenes criticised by the 
chairman.—Mr. Tyler agreed with the chairman 
about Shakspere’s borrowings, especially in the 
case of the well-known line in the Sonnets: ‘‘ Lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds,’? which 
~ thought was quoted by Shakspere from the 
play. 








FINE ART. 


Art in Scotland: its Origin and Progress. 
By Robert Brydall. (Blackwood.) 


Ivy his preface Mr. Brydall very modestly 
claims for his volume the merit of being the 
first systematic history of art in Scotland that 
has yet appeared; and his claim is no more 
than a just one. Interesting sketches of the 
progress of Scottish art, with curious notices 
of little-known painters, are to be found in 
various scattered sources. There is, for 
instance, an excellent ‘‘ View of the Arts of 
Design,” by Patrick Gibson, in the Ldinburgh 
Annual Register for 1816, and a similar 
chapter in Alexander Campbell’s Journey 
from Edinburgh through various Parts of 
Britain (new edition, 1811); while in our 
own time we have had many excellent 
monographs upon individual Scottish painters. 
But a connected and complete history of 
Scottish art still remained to be written. 
Even Mr. Walter Armstrong’s vigorous papers 
on ‘‘ Scottish Painters” were rather a series 
of critical estimates of individusl men than 
a general view of the progress of art. They” 
took little account of the rise and operation 
of the various organisations which fostered 
and furthered national art in the North. 

Mr. Brydall seems to have entered on his 
task with care and earnestness, and to have 
spared no pains in searching the many obscure 
corners in which the history of Scottish art 
lies hidden. While devoting his main att«n- 
tion to the rise and progress of painting, he 
has given greater completeness to his history 
by including many interesting notices of archi- 
tecture and of the minor arts. His volume 
opens with a brief account of the Celtic art of 
Scotland, from which he passes to consider 
such few scattered notices, and still fewer 
actual fragments, of mediaeval productions 
as have survived the tooth of time and the 
hammer of the iconoclast. 

His notice, taken from Wilson’s Old Hdin- 
burgh, as to a stained-glass figure of St. 
Bartholomew being preserved in the Magda- 
lene Chapel, Edinburgh, along with the 
windows bearing the arms of the founders, 
and of James V. and his Queen, suggests an 
enquiry as to the present resting-place of the 
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former item. No figure of St. Bartholomew 
is now shown to visitors to the building, nor 
is any reference to it included in Mr. George 
Seton’s account of the stained glass in the 
Chapel in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland (vol. ix., new series). 
It certainly behoves the authorities charged 
with the care of the Chapel and its contents 
to make enquiry into the matter; for the 
surviving examples of Scottish pre-Reforma- 
tional stained-glass are far too few for one of 
them to be suffered to slip out of view with- 
out remark. In addition to those in the 
Magdalene Chapel, only two other pieces of 
any considerable size and importance are 
known to exist. 

With Jamesone of Aberdeen may be said to 
begin the succession of Scottish painters 
whose history can be traced and whose works 
may be identified ; and of this painter, and of 
those who followed, Mr. Brydall gives clear, 
interesting, and fairly accurate accounts. 
There is, of course, great obscurity still lin- 
gering around many of the painters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and to 
give a quite correct and fully comprehensive 
history of their works would require the 
efforts not of one student but of many. 
Perhaps the critic of Mr. Brydall’s volume 
would best employ the space at his disposal 
if—instead of dealing in vague generalities of 
praise or blame—he were briefly to indicate, 
with a view to future editions, some of 
the inaccuracies or omissions which his own 
particular studies have enabled him to detect. 

I may, accordingly, point out that Mr. 
Brydall is incorrect in his account of Alex- 
ander, the painter, tre descendant of George 
Jamesone. He has, indeed, avoided the 
error of Redgrave’s Dictionary, whose author 
(following Walpole, who was misled by the 
occurrence of the ar ist’s surname in the 
contracted form of ‘“Alext,’” on his en- 
graving of the ‘‘Jamesone Family Group,” 
in close proximity to the name “ Geo. 
Jameson”) gives an account of an entirely 
imaginary ‘‘ Alexander Jameson.” But, after 
examining the existing evidence, Mr. Brydall 
concludes that there was only one Alexander 
an artist; that his name was John Alex- 
ander; that he probably added the name of 
‘‘Cosmo”’ after hisreturn from Italy, in memory 
of his patron the Grand Duke of Florence; and 
that his mother was Mary, a(natural?) daughter 
of Jamesone, of Aberdeen. The facts, how- 
ever, are these: that Mary Jamesone was the 
lawful daughter of George Jamesone, of Abcr- 
deen; and that her three husbands were Peter 
Burnett (of Elrick), Prof. James Gregory (her 
cousin), and Baillie George Aedie (see Bul- 
lock’s Life of Jamesone, pp. 105-6); that it 
was Marjorie, another lawful daughter of 
George Jamesone, who married John Alex- 
ander, an advocate in Edinburgh (Sheriff 
Records of Aberdeen, May 20, 1653); and 
that it was their son,* John Alexander the 
younger, who engraved, in 1728, the “ Jame- 
sone Family Group ” inscribed as painted in 
“1623.” The signature of this latter John 


* So given in Mr, Bullock’s genealogical table ; 
but more probably their grandson, as appears from 
& comparison of dates, and from the fact that he 
styles himself ‘‘ pronepos’’ of George Jamesone. 
He is called by Walpole (who seems to have been 
in communication with him regarding the works 
of his ancestor), ‘‘ great grandson’? of Jamesone 
the painter. 








Alexander appears on the indenture of the 
St. Luke’s Academy in 1729, and he is known 
to have studied in Italy from about 1716 to 
1720. Redgrave, however, mentions another 
Alexander—Cosmo Alexander, he calls him— 
who was practising in Edinburgh about 1750, 
went to America at the age of about 
fifty or sixty, was painting portraits in 
Rhode Island in 1772, and, having returned 
to Edinburgh, died there. It was to 
him that Gibbs, the architect, in his will, 
dated 1754, bequeathed ‘‘my house I live 
in, with all its furniture as it stande, 
with pictures, bustoes, &c.” That this 
second artist of the Alexander family is 
no myth, as Mr. Brydall believes, and that he 
is a different personage from the above John 
Alexander of 1716-20, 1728, and 1729, is 
proved by his copy of the portrait of the 
fifth Earl Marischal, in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, which is inscribed ‘‘ A Protoyp* 
Georg Jameson, Depict Coemus Toano Alex* 
Pinxit av 1742 Aetatis suae 18” ({Bullock’s 
Jamesone, p. 124). The apparent age of the 
person portrayed proves that the latter words 
refer to the copyist, and that he was born no 
earlier than about 1724. Doubtless, he was 
the son of John Alexander the painter, 
named in memory of his father’s Italian 
patron. The portrait of an Edinburgh pro- 
vost, assigned by Redgrave to the son, is 
probably from the father’s brush. It is the 
three-quarters-length of Lord Provost George 
Drummond in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary; 
and the mezzotint by A. Bell, which repro- 
duces it, is marked ‘‘J. Alexander Pinxit, 
1752.” The portrait of Thomas Drummond, 
of Logie Drummond, is also by the elder 
painter, being dated 1735, in the engraving 
from it given in Drummond’s Noble Familivs. 

In opposition to Mr. Brydall, we cannot 
help believing that there were several painters 
of the name of Scougal working in Scotland in 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It may be noted there 
is in Newbattle Abbey a small portrait of 
the first Marchioness of Lothian, eigned ‘‘ Dd. 
Scougal,” and dated 1654. 

Passing to later painters, it should be 
noticed that the portrait of Allan Ramsay, 
the poet, referred to at p. 268, was not painted 
by Alexander Carse, but is a contemporary 
likeness attributed to Smibert, formerly in the 
porsession of the poet, and of his daughter, 
Miss Janet Ramsay. Carse was merely the 
draughtsman who copied the painting for the 
engraver, A. Wilson, and his drawing is now 
in the possession of the Board of Manufac- 
tures, Edinburgh. We may also mention 
that there was a William Carse, as well as 
the Alexander Carse included in the present 
work—both exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
and accounts of both will be found in the 
Dictionary of National Biography; and that 
William Tannock, a brother of the James 
Tavnock to whom our author refers, also 
practised as a portrait-painter, some of his 
works being preserved in the Kilmarnock 
Town Hall. 

The small full Jength of a figure in archer’s 
costume, dated 1715, mentioned as formerly 
at Newhall, is still in that house, not having 
been included in the portion of the collection 
that was sold some years ago. It is the most 
successful example of the painter’s work with 





to the portraits of the Grants and their 
descendants in Castle Grant and Rothiemur- 
chus. The title of ‘The Old Pretender” is 
undoubtedly incorrect. Possibly, the portrait 
may represent Archibald Grant, the younger, 
of Cullen, who, on October 4, 1714, was 
admitted a member of the Royal Company of 
Archers. 

The group of Bishop Berkeley and his 
family, with the artist, by John Smibert, 
‘said to be preserved at Yale College,’’ is 
undoubtedly still there, and is reproduced on 
the frontispiece of Dr. Noah Porter’s Discourse 
in Yale College on Bishop Berkeley (1885). 
The artist’s works are not common in this 
country. The most important with which we 
are acquainted is a large group of twelve 
life-sized figures of Sir Francis Grant, Lord 
Cullen, and his family, painted in 1720, still 
at Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 

It would not have been difficult to procure 
further information of Miss Aune Forbes and 
James Wales, who are briefly referred to as 
‘‘in the list of artists associated with the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries,” and ‘ prob- 
ably of no importance further.”” Miss Forbes 
was a granddaughter of William Aikman, the 
painter, and her works are to be found in many 
Scottish collections. The best that we know 
are at the Ross, Hamilton. Her portrait, by 
David Allan, is in the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery. Of James Wales, and of his 
drawings of Eastern architecture and portraits 
of Indisn potentates, an account will be found 
in Redgrave’s Dictionary; and further par- 
ticulars are given in the Indian Antiquary for 
February aud March, 1880, and in the Pioneer 
Mail for September 8, 1589. He executed a 
copy from Reynolds’s portrait of David Earl 
of Buchan, which he presented in 1781 to 
the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, in 
whose library it now hangs. 

It should also be noted that William 
Yellowless was not a foundation member of 
the Scottish Academy, as stated at p. 243, or 
in any way connected with the body; and 
that at p. 213 Daniel Somerville has been 
confused with the considerably later Andrew 
Somerville, particulars from the lives of the 
two having been mingled in impartially; 
equal proportions, and applied exclusively 
to the former! A more correct notice of 
Andrew Somerville appears at p. 466; but, 
regarding the latter entry, it may be men- 
tioned that the paioter’s precise desig- 
nation is “§. A,” not “R. 8S. A.”’—the 
Scottish Academy did not receive its royal 
charter till 1838; and that the date of his 
death is given as 1834, not, as it appears at 
p- 477, 1833, the commonly accepted date. 
The Daniel Somerville referred to by Patrick 
Gibson in the Annual Register was a painter, 
draughtsman, and engraver, who contributed 
to the Edinburgh “Public Exhibitions” as 
early as 1809, the year after Andrew Somer- 
ville’s birth. In the account of Andrew 
Geddes, A-RA., there are some curious in- 
accuracies, which should be corrected by a 
reference to Laing’s Lichings of Wilkie and 
Geddes and to the Memoir by the artist’s 
widow. 

Interesting chapters deal with the Scottish 
architects, sculptors, and engravers. We 
observe that, following Redgrave, the author 
gives 1674 as the date of James Gibb’s birth ; 


which we are acquainted, infinitely superior } but, in Mr. H, P. Home’s very careful papers 
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on this architect, in The Hobby Horse for 
1889 (founded chiefly on an article in 
the Scots Magazine, dated from Aberdeen a 
few years after Gibb’s death, and on a MS. 
in the Soane Museum, probably by John 
Borlach, his draughtsman), tke date is 
definitely stated as December 26, 1682. 
In the account of James Tassie, we might 
well have had somewhat more specific end 
emphatic reference to this artist’s work as 
modeller of medallion portraits. His repro- 
duction of antique gems are at best only 
examples of delicate and careful manipula- 
tion; it is in virtue of his portraitore—of 
such heads as those of ‘Professor John 
Robison” and ‘Robert Foulis’”—that he 
ranks as a capable original artist. 

Mr. Brydall devotes considerable space to a 
record of the various associations and institu- 
tions connec‘ed with art which have arisen 
in Scotland. Of these, the earliest was 
the Edinburgh School of St. Luke, started for 
art study in 1729 by various painters and 
amateurs, including the two Allen Ramsays, 
Richard Cooper (the engraver), William 
Adam (the architect), William Denune (a 
portrait-painter), the Nories (father and son), 
and others. The original indenture of this 
association is now in the possession of the 
Royal Scottish Acad«my ; and our author has 
done well to transcribe this interesting docu- 
ment in full, for, though it was previously 
printed, in 1816, it was in a form not nowreadily 
procurable. We cannot agree in Mr. Brydall’s 
opinion that Dr. David Laing was incorrect in 
assuming that this School of St. Luke was the 
same with the academy at which Strange, the 
engraver, studied while in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Brydall says that in Strange’s “ Memoir” it 
is ‘‘ clearly stated” that ‘‘ Cooper, tm 7735, 
was instrumental in encouraging the opening 
of a Winter’s Academy” which his pupil 
attended ; and if this were the case, it could 
hardly be the same school as that which was 
iucorporated so early as 1729. But the fact 
is that in the quo*ation given in Dennistoun’s 
Memoir of Strange, that engraver says nothing 
whatever as to the date at which the academy 
which he attended was started. His words 
are : 

‘* Among other advantages to a young artist, 
we had a winter’s academy in Edinburgh. It 
was superintended by Mr. Cooper, who was 
well quslified for it, and was supported, at the 
easy subscription of half a guinea, among the 
few artists of that city and a number of gentle- 
men who were solicitous of promoting the 
arts.” 

The constitution of the school here indi- 
cated is so substantially similar to that 
of the school founded in 1729 that there can 
be no reasonable doubt but that they were 
one and the same institution. 








J. M. Gray. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OE PAINTERS IN WATER- 


COLOURS. 
Beaumont Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush: Dec. 21, 1689, 
I should deserve severer comment had I been 
answerable for the title, ‘‘ Beauty and Bath- 
ing,’ on which you remark in your notice of 
this exhibition. 
I gave the opening words of the song of 





‘“‘The Shepherd Tonie” as the title of the 
drawing in question : 
‘* Beauty sat bathing by a spring. 
Where fairest shades did hide her ; 
The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 
The cool streams ran beside her.” 
They must have got wrong in the Catalogue 
—curiously wrong. 
WALTER CRANE. 
[The fault is ours. The title in the Catalogue 
is *‘ Beauty sat Bathing.”— Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne Tudor Exhibition at the New Gallery 
will open on Wednesday next, January 1. The 
great feature will be the portraits (including 
several Holbeins), which have been generously 
lent from most of the historic collections in 
England. There will also be some fine suits of 
armour, weapons, coins and medals, books 
and MSS., and personal relics—such as Anne 
Boleyn’s slippers, Queen Elizabeth’s stockings, 
and Cardinal Wolsey’s hat. 


Lapy Movrnt TEMPLE's gift to the National 
Gallery of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Beata Beatrix” is now 
hung in its place. 

Mr. Epwin Roscoz MUutttns will deliver a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘ Sculpture in Rela- 
tion to the Age” at the Royal Institution, 
beginning on Thursday, January 23. 


Mr. Mortimer MENPEs is, we hear, now 
travelling in Northern India, where he cannot 
fail to find fit subjects for his pencil. He 
— also to visit Persia before he returns 

ome. 


Mr. CLAUDE DE NEUVILLE has made a 
series of pen-and-ink drawings illustrating the 
most striking features of the architecture of 
Oxford. 


Messrs. Sampson Low will shortly publish 
a new edition of Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
Memorials of Mulready, with several additional 
illustrations, including a facsimile of the famous 
Mulready envelope. 


Miss RosE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY—who, 
though she bears a Huguenot name, is, we 
believe, Scotch on her mother’s side—has 
illuminated a large roll of the Highland clans. 
She gives not only their shields of arms (among 
which the galley is very conspicuous), their 
badges and their tartans, but also lists showing 
the subordinate branches of each clan. We are 
not ourselves learned in such matters; but we 
notice that the Morrisons, the Macaulays, the 
MacEwens, and the Macmillans have neither 
badge nor tartan of their own. It is curious 
also to be told that the last Macdonald, 
king and lord of the isles, died in 1887 ; 
‘“‘having accepted charters for his lands, 
and sub-divided his territory, he decided 
that bis title should die with him.’ The 
roll has been magnificently chromo-litho- 
graphed by Messrs. Martin Hood & Larkin, 
and is published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 


WE have received from the Librairie de ]’ Art 
a proof of an etching which, apart from its 
merits, has a very pathetic interest. It is the 
work of M. Noel Masson, who died suddenly 
five days after he had finished the plate. But 
this is not all. When a boy of fourteen he lost 
both his arms by the explosion of a shell during 
the Commune, and afterwards learned to etch 
by the use of artificial arms and hands made of 
wood and iron, Under these circumstances, 
the technical execution must be called 
marvellous, though we cannot think the subject 
altogether well chosen. It represents a very 
lofty railway bridge and viaduct at Nogent- 
sur-Marne, with masses of trees on either side 
of the river, a cloud-tost sky overhead, and black 





shadows on the water in the foreground. These 
last are rendered with much fidelity ; and the 
general effect is one of excessive sombreness— 
at which, perhaps, we ought not to feel sur- 
prised. 








THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Tu wise will very probably seize this Christmas 
season to see again two or three of the well- 
established pieces. Hardly anything that is 
produced just now is of much intellectual 
interest. What ‘‘ Clarissa” will prove has yet 
to be seen; and anyhow, for competitors 
among Christmas productions it will have, in 
chief, a new version of an old burlesque—that 
is at the Avenue—and two new pautomimes, 
for Her Majesty’s, it seems, is to vie with 
Drury Lane. 

The three pieces between which the choice of 
the wise then is likely to lie, as thiogs that may 
be seen a second time with advantage, are ‘“‘ A 
Man’s Shadow” at the Haymarket, ‘The 
Middleman ” at the Shaftesbury, and ‘‘ Sweet 
Lavender” at Terry’s. We will say a word 
about each—a revised word, up to date--and 
will begin with the oldest story. 

‘*Sweet Lavender’s” days are at last 
numbered ; not because the piece fails to draw, 
but because Mr. Edward Terry, after five 
hundred nights—the run we prophesied—is 
weary of the strain of playing it. The comic 
side of his quite admirable performance appeals 
to everyone ; its pathetic side is just as real, and 
is even more delicate. Mr. Terry has through- 
out the run of the piece been fortunate in 
retaining the greater part of his carefully com- 
posed cast. Miss Norreys, however, who left 
him rather early, was his best ‘‘ Lavender.” 
Those who have followed her have not had 
quite the naiveté—quite the understanding of 
poetic effect. And we must be allowed to say 
—good as his successor is—we regret the first 
‘* Horace Brearn.” Miss Annie Irish takes 
Miss Maude Millett’s place very creditably. In 
‘‘ Sweet Lavender,” as in other pieces, she 
shows herself a comedienne of talent and of 
some individuality of charm. 

‘‘The Middleman ”’ goes on its prosperous 
way, a8 one would wish it todo. Mr. Willard’s 
performance of Cyrus Blenkarn being, very 
simply, the finest thing now to be seen in 
London. To our earlier analysis of it we find 
we have nothing to add. A second visit does 
but reveal more plainly the thoroughness of 
its study, both by author and actor. Mr. 
Jones’s play is an admirable, a powerful, even 
a subtle instance of stage-craft. The perform- 
ance is a very treasury of artistic effects. 
Mr. Mackintosh is not precisely the ‘‘ Middle- 
man” one might have imagined, his bearing 
has yet a consistency and an appropriatevess. 
Several of the minor men—Mr. Cane, especially 
—are excellent ; and the choice of the two 
ladies, for their respective parts, was the very 
cleverest that could have been made. For Miss 
Maude Millett’s prettiness is without pretence 
and her pathos is without mannerism—the 
simplicity and quiet depth of her suffering is 
that of the true and the exceedingly rare 
ingénue—while it is not possible to be more 
gracefully and ingeniously piquant than is 
Miss Aunie Hughes in every moment of her 
presence. 

At the Haymarket ‘“‘A Man’s Shadow” 
continues to be memorable for three things— 
the finish of Mr. Tree in his performance of 
the double réle, the breadth and volume of the 
admirable performance of Mr. Fernandez, and 
the fire and charm of Miss Neilson, who justifies, 
down to the ground, all that Mr. W. 8, Gilbert 
ever said or believed of her, 
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MUSIC. 
RECENT MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Story of Music. By W. J. Henderson. 
ll | Mr. Henderson, whose death has 
been recently announced, was for some years 
musical critic of the New York Times. In try- 
ing to show the development of modern music, 
he wisely endeavoured to avoid encumbering 
his book with details of the lives of composers. 
Of course, in certain cases, biographical facts 
require to be known. To take one instance. 
The calamity of deafness which fell upon 
Beethoven in the prime of manhood affected 
his health and spirits, and his sorrows and 
grief are clearly reflected in his music, Again, 
our author has given panoramic views, and not, 
as in most histories, a peep at each country in 
turn, Mr. Henderson is, as a rule, correct in 
his facts, and sensible in his criticisms. He 
quotes frequently from standard works on 
music, such as Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary, or 
Jahn, or Spitta; but he has not done this 
because he lacked opinions of his own. From 
many passages in the book we learn that he 
was a man who had thought a good deal 
about his art. To him Liszt seems to be “‘ un- 
doubtedly the weakest of the romanticists, and 
the one most certainly destined to oblivion.” 
Though an ardent admirer of Wagner, he finds 
some of his themes ‘‘ disagreeable sequences of 
notes,” and some of his harmonies extravagant ; 
and he blames him for not giving cient 
attention to the capacity of the human voice. 
It was, perhaps, unwise of the author to speak 
of Haydn as having “ laid the foundation of all 
our modern programme music,” since later on 
he tells us about Bach ‘‘ having left a Sonata 
describing the departure of his brother.” This 
work may have been little known, but there 
were other programme-pieces before the time 
of Haydn. Again, it is scarcely fair to Gluck, 
Mozart, or Beethoven to speak of Wagner as 





having ‘“‘ raised the orchestra from the position 
of a mere accompanist to that of a leading 
character in the drama.” A few errors have 
crept into a useful chronological table given at 
the beginning of the volume. Bach’s “‘ Well- 
tempered Clavichord” was not published in 
1722, The autograph bears that date, but the 
work did not appear in print until long after 
the composer’s death. So, too, we find on 
some pages Gluck’s name written ‘‘ Gliick,”’ 
and 1754 instead of 1759 is given as the date of 
Haydn’s first Symphony. These and other 
small errors would doubtless have been cor- 
rected by the author had he lived to prepare a 
second edition. 

Anton Rubinstein; a Biographical Sketch. 
By Alexander M’Arthur. (Edinburgh: A. & O. 
Black.) The fétes which have lately taken 
place at St. Petersburg, in connexion with the 
fifth anniversary of the début of Rubinstein, 
probably suggested the present volume. It is 
well written, and many interesting details re- 
specting the famous pianist-composer are given. 
When Rubinstein set out on his first concert 
tour in 1841, Liszt and Chopin were the two 
most celebrated pianists, and he met both in 
Paris. An amusing tale is told about a trunk 
of manuscripts seized by the police at the 
Russian frontier in 1848. When Rubinstein 
went to claim his compositions he found that 
they had all been sold to various greengrocers 
and butter merchants. Our author discusses the 
pianist as composer, and is evidently one of 
his enthusiastic admirers. The remarkable 
letter on ‘‘Sacred Opera,” contributed by 
Rubinstein to the Signale in 1882, is given both 
in German and English. At the end of the 
volume there is a most useful list of the com- 
poser’s works, taken from the catalogue in the 
Conservatory Library at St. Petersburg. 
Further quotations from this ‘‘ Sketch,” which 
will find many readers, are unnecessary. 

- J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 
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MUSIC NOTES. 


BERLI0z’s Trilogy, ‘‘L’Enfance du Christ,” 
was performed last Friday by the students of 
the Royal College of Music at their last 
concert of the present term. When Sir Charles 
Hallé produced ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” at 
St. James’s Hall in 1880, the cordial reception 
given to that work encouraged him also to pro- 
duce ‘‘ L’Enfance.” The former soon becamea 
favourite with the public, but the latter was 
speedily forgotten, yet it contains some of the: 
composer’s most delightful and characteristic 
music. All thanks then to Dr. Stanford for 
reviving it. The work was interpreted with 
great care, intelligence, and artistic feeling. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Richardson 
and Messrs. J. Sandbrook, E. G. Branscombe, 
8S. P. Musson, and C. J, Magrath. Dr. 
Stanford conducted with his usual ability. 


THE Musical Herald for January will contain 
a portrait of Mr. W. T. Best, the organist, 
with a full account of his work, based on in- 
formation obtained at first hand. The 
approaching visit of Mr. Best to New South 
Wales lends interest to this article. 








USN IVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 





The SECOND TERM will begin on JANUARY 21. The College suvpliee 


* for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, tho means of con- 


tinuing their studies in Science, Languag’s, History, and Literature, The 
Chemical, Physical, Engi i Geol 1, and Biological Laboratories 
are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering ani Surveyirg ; and special arrarge- 
ments for practical work have been made with various Engineers in and 
near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of Students may be 
obtained oa application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenab'e at the 


College, 
ENGINEERING EDUOATION. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for 
Civil and Miving Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College 
Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and spscial arrangements 

fessional life. Calendar, contaiving full information, 








‘or nto p 
price ls. (by post, Is. 3d.). 
For prospectuses and further information apply to 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretery 








WALTER SCOTT’S NEW MAGAZINE. 











THE ART REVIEW. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART, MUSIC, AND LETTERS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MULE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW having been acquired by Mr, WaAtrer Scort, will henceforward be published by him at 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 


London. 


On the 4TH JANUARY a new volume will begin under the altered title of 


THR ART REVIEW . 


Its hitherto national scope as the organ of Scottish art will be modified, and its general object enlarged. 


The Art Review will be thoroughly cosmopolitan 


and eclectic in character. Its special aim will be to record by means both of critical articles and of illustrative examples, the current tendencies in art, in music 
and in literature. While Zhe Art Review will be identified with no particular school, and will under-estimate none of the masters, whether of the past or of the 
present, it will continue to be an organ of progress, and while remaining essentially an art magazine, will appeal to the growing cultivated public interested in 
contemporary intellectual movements. The Art Review will incorporate among its contributors many of the younger generation of writers who are in touch with 
the paramount questions of the time ; and it will be sought to augment in the future that individuality and character which have already securedfor the Review 


a distinct and notable position. 


In view of the value and general interest of its literary contents, of the beauty and high quality of its plates and text illustrations, it may be said with 
confidence that its pages will be found interesting alike to the artist, to the littérateur, and to the general reader. 





NEWLY DESIGNED COVER BY WALTER CRANE. 





THe ART RAVI W .- 


r 4 . . . . . . -_ 
The January, February, and March Numbers of the Art Review will contain, among others, contributions from the following Writers :— 


WALTER PATER. 
VERNON LEE. 

Mrs. LYNN LINTON, 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


LONDON: 24, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


STEPNIAK. 

WALTER SICKERT. 
GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 
W. M. CONWAY. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
PROFESSOR MINTO. 


| DAVID CROAL THUMSON, 
WALTER CRANE. 
&e. 
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TURY OF SONNETS. 


By' SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


Feap. 4to, price 4s. 6d. 


*‘ Good sonnets, indeed, are so rare that the writers of them could almost be counted on one’s fingers. Mr: Waddington 
was already one of this small number before the present volume appeared, but many among these hundred sonnets will 
strengthen his claim to the distinguished place he has attained.”—York Herald. 

“Both as a writer of sonnets and an authority on the subject Mr. Waddington has done good work. The present 
collection is worthy of his reputation as a scholar and a poet. His sonnets possess the not common distinction of clearness 
of expression. They reveal also a sense of form and an avoidance of mere sonority of language that are’ exceedingly rare 
jn the sonnets of the day.”—Saturday Review. 

“‘Mr. Waddington’s favourite method of presentation is sculpturesque rather than pictorial Few will be found to 
refuse admiration to the fine seriousness, the moral enthusiasm, and the serenity—of strenuous earnestness rather than of 
cold indifference —which are everywhere the distinguishing notes of these poems.”—Academy, 


“‘ Mr, Waddington writes a sonnet with the skill and grace of a poetical virtuoso,,,...the thought is high, the feeling 
simple and sincere in them all,”—Scotsman. 


A CEN 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent GARDEN. 


-MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF. ALL THE 


BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Houses of Subccribers) from 
Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 








SALE DEPARIMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.0. 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, THIS DAY. 


DUNGAN MORAY, FARMER. 


4A NEW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 
di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Kaffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &¢,, REPRODUCED in AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Koyal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purch 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Four 
Illustrations, entitled ** AUTOTYPE, a Decorative and Educational Art.’ 
Free per post to any address, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By SOPHIE F. F. VEITOH, 


Author of ‘‘The Dean’s Daughter,’ ‘ Angus 
Graeme, Gamekeeper,”’ ‘‘ James Hepburn,’’ &c. 





2 vols. 





ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley and London, 
Publisher to the Queen. 





THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. A 
Dutch Story. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 2 vols, 
Crown 8vo, 12s, 

* Unquestionably a good piece of work, with clear delineation, accu- 
rate pictures of life, and abundance of local colour.”—Atheneum. 

* It was reserved for the author of this story to give a new interest’ 
to the crime of murderas a source of fiction. The work is so good that 
it will doubtless find — readers here.”—Scotsman. 

“lt is impossible toread these pages without being vividly impressed 
by the writer’s sombre imagination and dramatic power. To say that 
Maartens will remind many readers of Hawthorne is to pay him a 
high compliment, but it is a compliment which is not undeserved, and 
though he has so far unknown in nd, ‘The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh’ isa book which can hardly fail to awaken a feeling of 
interest, curiosity, and anticipation.”—Manchester E. iner. 

“Though the scene, the personages, and the ‘local colouring’ all 
belong emphatically enough to Holland, the theme of the tale has an 
interest as wide as humanity itself. The story is strongly told. Joost 
Avelingh is a thoughtful and consistent character-study. 

fi Scottish Leader. 

“Well conceived and well sustained. The plot is ingenious, the 

analysis of character takes a subtle range. Striking et 
a Fun. 


Story. By THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE 
MURDERER, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Interesting and readable ; will ca: the reader lightly over the 
weary miles between London and Peterborough.”—Saturday Review. 

“ May be recommended to tbose who like detective stories as a good 
specimen of the class.” —Atheneum. 

“ A really clever and well thought out example of the literature of 
crime. One of the best books of the kind that has been recently pub- 
lished.”—Scottish Leader. 

** May be safely. recommended to all who delight in a tale of horror.” 

" iterary World. 

** A very good example of the Soteative story.”—Sunday Times. 


** A capital story.”—Glasgow Heral 


“Considerable skill is shown in working out the idea.”— People. 
* An exciting story, the mystery is well maintained to the close.’’ 
. St. Andrew's Citizen. 


REMINGTON & CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


DR. SMILESS WORKS. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND 
— New Edition, with Additions. 


JAMES NASMYTH: An Autobio- 


graphy. 16s. and 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

Post 8vo, 6s. each. 

LIFE and LABOUR. 

SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

DUTY. 

THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s., 7s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Na- 


turalist. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: 


Botanist. 12s. 














Geologist and 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the 
highest excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “Great 
Beals of England”; Dr. Crookshank’s ** Micro-Photographs of Bacteria” ; 
** Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8,1, ; 
**Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British 
Museum: *‘ The Paleographical Society’s Fasciculus for 1888” ; Illustra 
tious for the “ Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c, 


mp Vw HRW 8s. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, PHRASE BOOK, 
GLOSSARY to the POEMS and SONGS. 


and 





For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
— Comprising 11,400 Words and 52,000 Quotations, with Index. 


UTO-G RAVUR E. 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Keproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seon at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 

Estimates and particulars on apptication, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 





By J. B. REID, M.A. 


Colombier Svo, strongly bound, uncut edges, 
25s, net, carriage free. 


“It mey fairly be called the most important contribution that has been 
made to Burns literature for some years back.”—Seolamun. 


* One of the most important contributions made to Burns literature 


ince 
the poet’s own Cay.”—Glasgow Herald. 





“* The completest Concordance in the English langusge."” 
Mr, BAERETT in Lvening Times. 
“ The Concordance deserves uustinted praise.” —Athenaeum. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russeli’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the truo one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


Eight Stamps, 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C, 


* It constitutes a noble volume...., Wherever British literature is found 
or consulted the b»ok will be welcomed.”— Notes and Queries. 





KERR & RICHARDSON, Glasgow, 





ESTAGLIGHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BAN « 
Southampton-buildi Chancery-lans. 

THREE per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repeyasic on 
dc nand, 

TWO peor CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS caloulated 02 
the minimum monthly t slances, when cot drawn below £100, 

The Sank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securitiesand Vaiuaocles; the collection of Bills 
efExchango, Dividends, and Coupons; andthe purchaseand aaleofStocks 

end Annuities, Letters of Credit and Ciroular Notes issued. 

THR BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 02 
apr'isation. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
ZOERDEDR’S HIRE 8YSTEM 
The original best, sad most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. i868, 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F, MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 
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